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Tick, tick, tick ... 

A s this issue of The Taxpayer was going to print, 

the CTF’s third coast-to-coast tour of its Nation- 
al Debt Clock (1994-95, 2011, 2016) wrapped up 
July 18 in the nation’s capital. 

Over a six-week period Aaron Wudrick and our staff 
made stops in 100 communities in nine provinces, trav- 
elling over 12,000 km ... all the while, the clock whirling 
upward at the dizzying pace of $932 per second. 

And that’s just the federal debt. It doesn’t include the 
debt of the provinces, local governments and Crown cor- 
porations, nor any unfunded promises for government 
employee pensions, health care or social security. 

Thank you to our many supporters, who not only do- 
nated to make the tour possible, but came out to see the 
clock and meet our staff. A full report on the tour will be 
in the fall edition. 


he First Nations Financial Transparency Act was an im- 

portant victory for reserve residents and taxpayers at 
large who wanted to know how much reserve politicians 
were paying themselves. 

But the new Liberal government has decided it will 
no longer enforce the law, which is currently complied 
with by 90% of reserves — a number that will surely 
shrink. 
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taxes, less waste and accountable government. Founded in 1990, 
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One of the non-compliant reserves is Onion Lake in 
Saskatchewan, where resident and outspoken activist 
Charmaine Stick has for years been demanding account- 
ability from her leaders. 

The CTF is finalizing plans with a legal team and will 
be fundraising to assist efforts to enforce the law on her 
reserve and, by extension, all others. If the Liberals wish 
to capitulate to a minority of scofflaw chiefs, they'll have 
to vote to change the law — then they can explain to re- 
serve residents why they’re denied basic information af- 
forded to every other Canadian. 


axpayers can be forgiven if the Canada Post dispute 
earns a collective yawn, but what's at stake is signif- 
icant. 

The corporation is seeking to put new hires into a de- 
fined-contribution pension plan and, long term, get out 
of the unaffordable defined-benefit plan business. 

The shortfall for Canada Post’s defined-benefit pen- 
sion plan as of the first quarter of 2016 is $6.1 billion, up 
from about $3.4 billion two years ago. This, on top of an 
arrangement whereby taxpayers already contribute $3 
for every $1 contributed by post office workers to their 
pension plan. 

And this is just one Crown corporation. Mil- 
lions of other Crown and government employ- 
ees are covered by these arrangements whereby 
shortfalls are endlessly covered by higher taxes 
rather than facing bankruptcy as would a private- 
sector employer. 

The CTF has been calling for pension reform 
for years and changes are happening — most re- 
cently in the city of St. John’s, NL. But by virtue of 
its size and significance, Canada Post has a much 
greater opportunity to establish an important 
precedent: that pension benefits can be brought 
into line with the expectations of the people who 
pay for government, 70% of whom don’t have 
any employer-sponsored pension plan. 
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Yet another class 


We are all equal under the law 
— except you, and you, and you 
and you... 

The federal judiciary has been 
busy exercising its colonial pre- 
rogatives and has made a number 
of rulings over the years, creating 
several classes of citizens. 

The most recent ruling extend- 
ing the federal government’s re- 
sponsibilities to include approxi- 
mately 200,000 Métis and 400,000 
non-status aboriginal people who 
are not affiliated with specific re- 
serves, created yet another class. 

Determining whether particular 
individuals are non-status Indians 
or Métis — or exactly to whom this 
ruling now applies — is a “fact- 
driven question, to be decided on 
a case-by-case basis in the future.” 

That part of the ruling will 
translate into countless years of 
frustrating delays, while wasting 
billions of dollars in fees for law- 
yers and court costs. 

According to the Delgamuukw 
case, aboriginal title comes with an 
important restriction — it is collec- 
tive title. 

Without title, “fee simple” In- 
dians will never be able to own 
property on Indian lands, let alone 
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have the financial freedom to par- 
ticipate in and benefit from the 
21st century Canadian socio-eco- 
nomic future. 

The ruling will only set the 
stage for another Attawapiskat. 

To insist that the Indians /Mé- 
tis /indigenous/ First Nation/ Ab- 
originals /etc. continue to live in 
the past, each with their own set of 
rules, is incomprehensible. 

Andy Thomsen 
Peachland, BC 


Climate change 
conundrum 


It seems to me that you have 
missed the boat with your report- 
ing and commentary on carbon 
tax. It is clear that we must adapt, 
since the effects of climate change 
are upon us but it is also true that 
virtually the entire scientific com- 
munity believes that much worse 
effects can be expected if we don’t 
also reduce greenhouse gases 
globally. 

The tale of the cement mak- 
er (From the President, The Tax- 
payer, winter 2016) unable to com- 
pete because of the carbon tax bur- 
den not charged to foreign produc- 
ers seems to relate to trade issues 
where a tariff should be applied 
when a foreign producer has an 
unfair advantage. Climate change 
denial will not solve this issue. 

I also question the simplistic 
use of deaths related to extreme 
weather events as a yardstick of 
the climate change problem. Costs 
of adaptation, costs of disasters, 
damage to ecosystems, extinc- 
tions and lost opportunities such 
as those in numerous global fisher- 
ies are also an integral part of the 
problem and will be very costly or 
impossible to adapt. Ocean acid- 
ification is another dimension to 
the problem with serious ramifi- 
cations. 


I strongly support and enjoy 
reading your exposés of govern- 
ment waste and the way you stand 
up for the interests of taxpayers. 
But wholesale dismissal of the car- 
bon tax policy tool because cli- 
mate change is a challenging prob- 
lem does not meet the standards of 
objectivity and insightful analysis 
that I have come to expect. 

Bruce Wright 
Vancouver 


(Re: Paris climate conference: 
Expensive hot air, Lorne Gunter, 
The Taxpayer, winter 2016) 

Unless I am mistaken, struc- 
tures in which plants are grown, 
commonly called greenhouses, do 
not emit carbon dioxide (CO2) but 
do emit oxygen (O2). 

The reaction between sunlight, 
atmospheric CO2 and the green 
matter of plants (chlorophyll) is si- 
lent and endothermic, absorbing 
both CO2 and heat and producing 
O2. This planet is a large green- 
house. 

By using their intentionally 
misleading terminology your col- 
umnist is helping climate change 
activists and promoters to try to 
scam the general public. Growing 
more plants would tend to cool the 
atmosphere and reduce its CO2 
content. Geological history, how- 
ever, indicates that our climate cy- 
cles between colder and warmer 
periods. The activities of human 
beings cannot affect it significant- 
ly, especially the 1% of the world 
population that lives in Canada. 

Pollution must be controlled, 
but CO2 is not a pollutant and al- 
though the action of politicians 
can affect the economy, they can 
have no material effect on the cli- 
mate. 

C.S. James 
P.Eng. (retired) 
Niagara on the Lake, ON 


Our fearful 


corporations 


What an excellent piece by Troy 
Lanigan (The ‘corporate agenda’? 
The Taxpayer, spring 2016). 

He was too polite to say, but 
the reason corporations support 
their adversaries is fear. Their 
misguided hope is that bribing 
their tormentors will result in 
fewer shrill attacks. And the rea- 
son why corporations will not 
support the Taxpayers Federation 
and similar organisations is the 
same reason they didn’t adver- 
tise in conservative publications, 
when there still were a few: fear 
of being associated with a philos- 
ophy frowned upon by the Cana- 
dian establishment. 

Thus our corporations cut the 
limb they — and the rest of us — 
sit on. 

Jerry Mencl 
Telkwa, BC 


Simplifying 
government finances 


I believe that virtually none 
of the electorate understands the 
implications of the federal 


to the editor 


ment’s expenditures have to tax 
revenue. 

On this basis, the family’s af- 
ter-tax income of $85,000 increas- 
es to $97,291 in 2019. Since the 
family is spending more than it 
earns, it has to borrow money 
every year to meet its obligations. 
In 2016, 10% of income has to be 
borrowed. Debt as a percentage 
of income is 192% in 2016 and de- 
clines slightly in 2019 to 189%. 
(By the way, in December 2014 
the Bank of Canada was worried 
about the average Canadian’s to- 
tal debt being 164% of disposable 
income. No one asked the govern- 
ment why it wasn’t worried about 
its debt load.) 


I believe that all governments 


should provide supplementary 
analysis showing the impact on 
individual taxpayers, in a format 
and with terms the taxpayer un- 
derstands and can relate to (e.g. a 
household budget). 

An individual taxpayer can re- 
late to this type of analysis. He/ 
she knows that spending more in- 
come than is earned is not sustain- 
able. With this knowledge the tax- 
payer can hold politicians more 
accountable for the financial con- 
sequences of government policies 
and programs. 

R. Bev Harrison 
Qualicum Beach, BC 


(Ed: Bev, we decided to take up your challenge. 

Check out the infographic on page 47 where we 

breakdown some of the 2016 federal budget into 
a household budget example) 


Featured supporters 


oland and Rose Goetz, aged 88 and 90 respectively, live in 
Stony Plain, AB. They celebrated 66 years of marriage in Jan- 


uary. They farmed just outside of town for 56 
years and when 
the town needed the land they sold to a developer and bought a new 
house in town. They have been generous supporters of the Canadi- 
an Taxpayers Federation since 1990 and even sponsored the Nation- 


al Debt Clock to help fund the 201 


their 18 grandchildren and 22 gre 
cards and bowling. 


government's financial state- 
ments. The electorate can’t 
comprehend numbers with 
nine zeros after them. 
Government financ- 
es would be understood if 
they were presented, for 
example, as a household 
budget. Here is the impact 
of the 2016 budget when 
discussed as the budg- 
et for a family of four. For 
the family’s 2016 income, 
I used Statistics Canada’s 
2013 median after-tax in- 
come for a family of four. 
All other amounts have the 
same relationship to dispos- 
able income as the govern- 


1 cross-country tour. They enjoy 


at-grandchildren as well as playing 


stewatch 


Compiled by 


Alberta’s Lethbridge Coun- 
A ty has instituted a tax of $3 on 


prog ressive each “cattle unit” owned by 
5 farmers, ranchers and feedlots 
cow tax’ and plans to increase it to $4a 


head in 2017. 
There are approximately 
500,000 head of cattle in the county. 

The Alberta Cattle Feeders Association said its feed- 
lot owners will be hit particularly hard, with the aver- 
age feedlot facing a 200% increase in its tax burden. 

Like personal income tax, the cow tax will be “pro- 
gressive.” A 1,000-pound cow is considered a typi- 
cal unit and will be subject to the regular $3 tax. A 
yearling steer or heifer will be taxed at 67%, or $2.10, 
while a bull two years or older will be subject to 
150%, or $4.50. 

The county expects to raise $2.6 million this year 
from its cow tax and tax increases on farmland. 


Source: The Western Producer 


Using a court-approved jeop- 
ardy order, the 
Canada Rev- 
enue Agency 
(CRA) in 2014 
forced Calgary 
financier James 
Grenon to pay 
$12.75 million 
up front in a tax dispute. (Under a 
jeopardy order, the CRA is allowed 
to seize money if it feels failure to do 
so would jeopardize the collection of 
future tax.) 

Essentially, it was forcing 
Grenon to pre-pay taxes before de- 
termining how much he actually 
owed. In the end, the CRA lost and 
returned the full amount to Grenon 
in 2015. 

However, Grenon was still out 
interest on the money that the CRA 
had earned over the year, approx- 
imately $166,000. He asked for the 
interest to be returned to him as 
well. 

The agency refused. 

Grenon then took the CRA to 
court. The judge ruled in the agen- 
cy’s favour, stating it was not re- 
quired under law to pay interest 
earned through a jeopardy order, 


A different 
kind of 
jeopardy 
game? 
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Dean Smith 


even if the agency’s claim on the money was not legit- 
imate. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


When the Ontario govern- 
ment announced in June that it 
would be increasing its tax by 
two percentage points on a bot- 
tle of wine, most Ontarians 
shrugged. 

Some had a more vigorous 
reaction when they learned they were already pay- 
ing 65.5% tax on wine produced in Ontario, now in- 
creased to 67.5%. For imported wines the tax rate rose 
from 71.5% to 73.5%. 

This means that the actual retail price of a $15 bot- 
tle of wine produced in Ontario is $9. The rest is tax. 

The government further stated in its budget that 
another 2% tax increase is scheduled over the next 
two years and an additional 1% increase in 2019. 


Source: CTV News 


67.5% tax 
on Ontario 
wine 


The Union 
Pearson Ex- Taxpaye rs 
press (UPX) —_ taken for 
is a subway . 
line providing @ ride ... 


service from 
Pearson Air- 
port to Toron- 
to’s downtown 
Union Sta- 
tion. The line 
opened in 2015 with $456 million in 
subsidies from provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments. 

The province also agreed to pro- 
vide an annual operating subsidy 
with the expectation the line would 
eventually become self-sufficient 
and operate on ticket and other rev- 
enues. 

Problems showed up almost im- 
mediately. The price of a ride was 
initially set at $27.90 (with a dis- 
count to $19 for using a Presto 
card). When this resulted in empty 
trains, UPX lowered the price to $12 
a ride ($9 with the Presto card). 


at $52 per 
trip 


Horses off to prison 


stewatch 


Though this reduction did increase ridership, 
UPX’s annual report revealed some disturbing news. 

At the end of its first fiscal year (March 31, 2016), 
with operating expenses of $63.2 million and only 
$23.9 million in revenues, UPX needed a government 
subsidy of $39.3 million. 

During this period, it had attracted nearly 751,500 
riders. This meant taxpayers subsidized each trip to 
the tune of $52.26. 


Source: Toronto Star 


a ee, The city of Chicago uses cam- 
A yel low eras to tag people who run a red 
lig ht light and collects $100 for each 
; ticket. 
reduction Last year the yellow lights, 
. which formerly stayed on for 
is actual ly three ee reduced by 
a taX animperceptible eight-tenths of a 
. second. 
increase 


As a result, in just six months 
the city issued an additional 
77,000 red-light tickets, resulting 
in nearly $8 million in extra cash. 

The change only “came to light” 
when the Chicago Tribune noticed 
that during a 52-day period, one 
traffic light produced the same num- 
ber of red light tickets as it had in 
the previous year and a half. 

After this was exposed, the city 
quickly reversed its policy and 
changed its yellow lights back to the 
standard three seconds. 


Source: Chicago Tribune 


"seu ok While mu- 
Munici pal nicipal govern- 
generosity men's constant 


ly complain 
about revenue 
shortages, some 
taxpayers are increasingly enraged 
by the routine ways councils waste 
tax dollars. 


Why bring in temporary 
workers if there is high 
unemployment? 


In a 7-4 vote, Fort McMurray councillors awarded 
themselves massive salary increases shortly after a for- 
est fire destroyed about 10% of the city. 

The mayor’s salary would have increased from 
$123,000 annually to $150,000, but Mayor Melissa 
Blake, who voted against the increase, said she would 
not accept the additional pay. 

The councillors, who all originally worked part 
time, jacked their wages up from $36,000 to $75,000. 
Three awarded themselves full-time positions at a sal- 
ary of $150,000, now paying them more money than 
the mayor. 

Meanwhile, in Regina, residents were outraged 
when two city employees were paid $889,000 in sever- 
ance. 

Former deputy city manager Brent Sjoberg was re- 
leased in April as part of a restructuring by the new 
city manager. Sjoberg, who earned $255,000 in 2015, 
received a severance of $420,500. 

As part of his contract, if dismissed he was eligi- 
ble for nine months’ salary, additional one-month sev- 
erance for every year worked up to 18 months, nine 
months of his yearly performance bonus and a month- 
ly severance on his performance bonus up to 18 
months. 

In 2015, the former city manager, 
who earned $248,000, resigned and 
was eligible for a severance package 
worth $469,000. As part of his con- 
tract, he received 10% of his salary 
for every year worked, even if he re- 
signed. 


Source: Regina LeaderPost | Canadian Press | 


Yahoo News 
As part ofit  —————_—__— 
375th anniver- Montreal 


sary in 2017, the 
City of Mon- taken for 
granite 


treal is spend- 
ing $3.45 mil- 
lion to install 27 
knee-high tree 
stumps made from granite at vari- 
ous sites around the city, including 
Mount Royal and the University of 
Montreal. 

The stumps come with a nice little 
bronze plate and a couple will even 
have 3-D maps. Apparently, they 
will serve as “discovery stops.” 

However, this “legacy project” is 
wrought with problems. 


stewatch 


After the city asked for bids, they found the low- 
est bid had set the price of the granite at 43% higher 
than its market value. Since granite is one of the major 
costs, it resulted in the contract being 27% higher than 
the $2.7 million the city initially expected it to cost. 

After studying the initial bids, the city asked an un- 
identified contractor to provide an estimate for the dif- 
ferent types of granite needed for the tree stumps. 

In every instance, this secondary estimate priced 
the cost of the granite lower. It priced one type of 
granite at $31,855, less than 40% of the winning bid- 
der’s charge of $81,765. 

However, instead of re-tendering the tree stumps, 
the city accepted the higher bid to hurry along the pro- 
ject. 

Some suggest this decision, rather than the stumps, 
is actually a very appropriate Montreal legacy. 


Source: Montreal Gazette 


Even as the area’s EI rates continue to soar, some 
are pushing Ottawa to extend the program to 12 
months to alleviate the shortage of willing employees. 


Source: Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


A freedom of information re- 
quest by the Canadian Taxpay- Ads 
ers Federation uncovered that BC 
Transit paid $162,046.50 to have for ads 
an Alberta company, Sherpas Cin- certainly 
ema, produce three 30-second 
video ads to be used on social me- add up 
dia. 

The price included $40,511.63 
for an ad about a bus route that 
doesn’t exist. In this ad two people — who had just 
climbed down Stawamus Chief, a large granite stone 
overlooking Howe Sound near Squamish — board a 
BC Transit bus. However, there is no bus line running 
anywhere near this site. 

In addition to production costs, BC 


New Brunswick has the third- 
smells employment 


rate in Cana- 
da and some 
of the most 
generous EI 
benefits. In 
some parts of the province, peo- 
ple only have to work 20 weeks 
to receive 44 weeks of benefits. 

An incident in Charlotte Coun- 
ty may have demonstrated a re- 
lationship between its unemploy- 
ment rate of 9.5% and its 32,000 
people on EI each month in 2015. 

A fish processing plant in the 
county recently had to dump 
3,000 pounds of lobster into the 
garbage because it couldn’t find 
enough workers to process them. 

The processors have actual- 
ly petitioned the federal govern- 
ment to ease the restrictions on 
its temporary foreign workers 
program, under which compa- 
nies bring in workers from oth- 
er countries, such as Vietnam and 
the Philippines. 

The plants had been allowed 
to bring in temporary workers for 
four months. The federal govern- 
ment has since increased that to 


fishy 


Transit spent $4,082.92 advertising the 
three ads. Yes, it paid to advertise a 
non-existent line. 

Though receiving nearly one mil- 
lion impressions and 300,000 video 
views, the three ads failed miserably 
on the most important social media 
markers, “likes” and “shares.” 

The ads only received 852 likes, 57 
shares and a paltry 98 comments. 

Based on the production and ad- 
vertising costs, that works out to: 

¢ $194.99 per like, 

¢ $2,914.55 per share, 

¢ $1,694.20 per comment and 

e 54 cents per view. 

No indication whether anyone tried 
to catch the non-existent bus from Sta- 
wamus Chief. 


Source: Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


Morinville, 
AB, town council 
contributes near- 
ly $19,000 annu- 
ally to the Morin- 
ville Festival Society. One of its ma- 
jor projects is to organize the St. Jean 


Disco dud 


67.5% wine tax 


six months. 
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Baptiste Day festival. 

Part of this year’s celebration included a disco 
dance at the town’s community hall on Friday, June 24, 
that marks the holiday. It was part of a weekend-long 
celebration that included bingo, beach volleyball and 
logger events. 

Nearly 8,000 invitations were sent out to people via 
social media, inviting them to the nightclub-themed 
dance that included a DJ, strobe lights and a bartender. 

So how many people showed up for the taxpayer- 
funded disco you ask? 

Two. 


Source: Edmonton Sun 


Anew program announced 


Horse by Corrections Canada will see it 

4 spend $466,000 to provide “horse 
therapy " therapy” for 
about 40 ab- 


original in- 
mates in a Saskatchewan prison. 

The program will be offered 
through a “native healing lodge” 
at a minimum-security prison in 
Maple Creek, SK. 

The three-year contract, which 
will include the housing, equip- 
ping and feeding of up to six hors- 
es, will offer inmates horseback 
riding and “the spiritual teachings 
of the horse.” 

Federal and provincial govern- 
ments annually spend nearly $4.97 
billion housing inmates and esti- 
mates that 20% of them are indig- 
enous. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


7 . An old 
Seriously, curved 
ed sword, called 
this is © cena 
ludicrous” (circa 1910), 


and a ceremo- 
nial “Cretan” dagger seized by Ca- 
nadian border guards in 2007 has 
been returned to Bulgaria in a for- 
mal secret ceremony. 


A progressive cow tax? 


According to an access to information request to 
Canada Heritage that handled the transfer, 18 diplo- 
mats were involved in the tea party to return the two 
items. 

John Denner, a dealer in military items, speaking of 
the hoopla surrounding the return said, “seriously, this 
is ludicrous.” 

Both items were in very poor condition. Denner 
laughed at the notion that a typical military sword 
could be considered a noteworthy cultural property. 
Maybe if it was two or three centuries old, covered in 
jewels and signed by a czar it would be worth some- 
thing, he added. 

But 100-year-old yatagans in poor condition can be 
purchased for as little as $100 on eBay and dozens are 
regularly listed for sale. 

After the two items were seized, the federal gov- 
ernment actually went to court 
to have them declared illegal- 
ly imported items and worthy 
of repatriation to the Bulgarian 
government. 

There was no indication how 
much the government spent on 
court costs, storage and evalua- 
tion and ultimately the return of 
the items to the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment. 

The Bulgarians plan to return 
the dagger and sword to their 
country, but have to apply for a 
Canadian transportation permit 
allowing diplomats to take them 
on a plane. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Coast ee 
Mountain Neverona 
Bus Compa- Sund ay 
ny (CMBC) 
is part of the 
TransLink 


consortium that provides transit 
service to people in Vancouver. 
CMBC is in negotiations with 
the union representing its work- 
ers. One of the provisions that the 
company wants removed is the 
25% salary bonus that employees 
are paid for working Sundays. 


Source: CKNW.com 
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Sober second thought? 
How about drunken rubber stamp? 


Trudeau's plan to fix the Senate is worse than leaving it alone 


t's fashionable 
to say that Can- 
ada’s Senate 
has become an em- 
barrassment of late. 
But that would sug- 
gest that Canadi- 
ans should, in some 
starry-eyed past, have been proud 
of allowing a group of unelect- 
ed, ageist, geographically-warped, 
wealthy landowners make our laws. 

Canada’s Senate, since its in- 
ception as an elitist upper chamber 
charged with ensuring the great un- 
washed masses didn’t exercise too 
much democracy, has always been 
an embarrassment. 

So: what to do with the Senate? 

That is the $90,000 question. 

Prime Minister Justin Trudeau’s 
grand idea is that senators ought to 
be independent, non-partisan and 
highly-accomplished. His first batch 
of seven appointees came from 
the recommendations of his hand- 
picked “independent” advisory 
board. The next batch of appointees 
will come from applications made 
through a government website. The 
advisory board is to vet those appli- 
cations and provide a short list to 
the PM. 

While the PM has final say 
on who is appointed, there is lit- 
tle doubt that the next 19 senators 


by Scott 


Hennig 
VP Communications 


will be highly-accomplished, smart, | 


fiercely independent and enthusi- 
astic to make their mark on Can- 
_ ada. 
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And that is pre- 

cisely the problem. 66 Pick someone 
Instead of fill- i 

ing the Senate who wouldn't 


with “sober-sec- 
ond-thoughters,” 
Trudeau should 


dare stand up 
on the floor 


gig because they squeezed 
party donors for a few ex- 
tra bucks. Pick someone 
who wouldn’t dare stand 
up on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and propose amend- 
ments to legislation that 


be lining the red the majority of 308 elect- 
chamber with of the Senate ed MPs passed. Heck, pick 
drunken rubber- someone so inebriated 
stampers. and propose they can’t stand up at all. 
Unelected elites That’s your ideal sen- 
have no more au- amen d ments to ator. : 
thority than un- f ; Sure, some will argue 
elected bums leg IS | ation th at that having a group of 


to overrule the 
elected House of 
Commons. But 
Trudeau's upper- 
crust cabal, having 
gone through a rig- 
orous selection pro- 
cess and being told 
they are to be non- 
partisan and inde- 
pendent, will cer- 3 | 
tainly feel the need & 

to share their ge- == 
nius by propos- 

ing new laws, amending old ones 
and rejecting decisions made by our 
duly elected MPs. 

Trudeau should instead search 
the smoke-filled party backrooms 
for the most partisan, least inde- 
pendent, laziest party bagmen (and 

bagwomen) he can find. 
Pick someone who knows that 
they don’t deserve to be there. 
Pick someone who only got the 


the majority of 
308 elected MPs 
passed. Heck, 
pick someone so 
inebriated they 
can’t stand up at 


smart, independent peo- 
ple giving legislation a so- 
ber second thought is ex- 
actly what our govern- 
ment needs. To be sure, 
bad decisions will be made 
by our MPs. But they are 
our MPs. We elected them. 
And we can un-elect them. 
We need to live and die by 
the sword of democracy. 
Hoping that our senators 
will act as benevolent dic- 
tators isn’t a solution. 

You may ask: but won’t par- 
ty hacks and unaccomplished loaf- 
ers just find ways 
to fill their own 
pockets? 

Probably. But 
so will the ac- 
complished 
elites. 
Appoint- 
ing better 


people won’t keep hands out of the 
expense cookie jar. Full online dis- 
closure of every expense is the only 
tactic that has proven to be effective 
at dampening expense scandals. 

But what of other reforms? Elect- 
ing senators or abolishing the whole 
bloody Senate? 

Alberta provincial politicians 
loved the idea of elected sena- 
tors so much that they held unau- 
thorized Senate elections — four of 
them in fact — to select “senators- 
in-waiting.” Much to the chagrin 
of those in the elect-them camp, 
the Supreme Court ruled in April 
2014 that in order to elect senators, 
the Constitution would have to be 
amended. And that would require 
approval from the House of Com- 
mons, the Senate and at least seven 
provinces representing at least 50% 
of Canada’s population. 

Considering Alberta was the 
only province ever to hold Sen- 
ate elections, it’s doubtful six oth- 
er provinces would support such an 
amendment. 

Abolition would be a cleaner so- 
lution. The federal and provincial 
NDP hold this view, as does Sas- 
katchewan Premier Brad Wall. On 
this point, the Supreme Court ruled 
that the highest threshold for a con- 
stitutional amendment would be re- 
quired: approval from the House 
of Commons, the Senate (that same 
Senate that would be abolished) 
and all 10 provinces. 

Some believe Quebec and PEI 
would never agree to this, while 
others hold out hope that if a na- 
tional referendum on abolition were 
held, anything could happen. 

But not even a true believer in 
Senate reform like former prime 
minister Stephen Harper dared to 

call a national referen- 


° dum on the Senate. 


Like it or lump it, 
the options for the fu- 
ture of the Senate are 
limited for the time 
being. 
But the last 
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thing we should do is add addition- 
al legitimacy to the upper chamber. 
Already, thanks to Alberta’s elec- 
tions, there are three senators who 
were legitimately-ish and democrat- 
ically elected. While they will never 
face their electorate again, they hold 
a moral duty anointed by the ballot 
box. These three senators have just 
as much right to make laws, amend 
laws and reject laws as the duly 
elected members in the House of 
Commons. And that’s what makes 
them so dangerous. Add another 26 
(seven appointed in March with 19 
to come over the next year) brand 
new, independent senators — all 
the best that the country can offer 
(in theory) — and watch the Sen- 
ate’s sense of self-importance ex- 
plode. 

We've already seen their in- 
dependence growing. In 2013, 
the (96%) unelected Senate vot- 
ed to gut a union transparency 
bill. Last year, they killed a CTF- | 
supported bill that would have 
seen pensions stripped from 
politicians convicted of serious 


ee 


| pays al 


cs 


crimes. The former was passed by 

the elected house 151 to 131 and the 

latter passed 256 to 15. 

Maybe appointing the worst 

the country has to offer to the Sen- 

ate isn’t an ideal solution. But much 

worse can come from an independ- 

ent group of self-important elites 
who act like elected officials 
without putting their name 
on a ballot. 

If real reforms are off the 
table with Prime Minister 
Trudeau, we'd be better to 

go back to the days when 
the Senate was a drunken 
rubber stamp full of un- 
known party hacks. At 
least in those days, the 
worst that happened 
was they spent too 
much time 
in Mexico. I 
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Striking down barriers to free trade 


t sounds like a story more befitting 
I of gangster Al Capone than of un- 
assuming New Brunswick retiree 
Gerard Comeau. 

On Oct. 6, 2012, provincial law en- 
forcement officers conducted a covert 
sting operation, crossing the border to 
observe New Brunswick residents pur- 
chasing liquor in Quebec stores. 

New Brunswickers commonly go on such beer runs 
because the Quebec government imposes far lower tax- 
es on alcohol and prices are thereby significantly lower. 

These undercover officers radioed the licence plate 
numbers and descriptions of their targets to fellow of- 
ficers lying in wait just across the border in New 
Brunswick. 

Once the unsuspecting tar- 
gets crossed back into New 
Brunswick with the al- 
cohol they purchased 
in Quebec, the police 
sprung their trap and 
detained individuals, 
searched cars, issued 
fines and confiscated 
liquor. 


/ 
by Joanna 
Baron 


Gerard Comeau was one such de- 
tainee. The police informed him that he 
had exceeded the importation limit of 
12 pints imposed by New Brunswick 
law. They fined him $292 and confiscat- 
ed the 14 cases of beer and three bottles 
of liquor that he had purchased in Que- 
bec, leaving Gerard thirsty and upset. 

Section 134(b) of New Brunswick’s 
Liquor Control Act prohibits possessing liquor that was 
not purchased from the province’s Liquor Control Cor- 
poration. Varieties of this sort of law exist throughout 
Canada, and even though they are artifacts of the by- 
gone prohibition era, these laws continue to restrict the 
interprovincial trade in alcohol forcing consumers to 
purchase from their local government liquor monopo- 
lies. 


by Derek 
From 


Gerard was determined to fight the fine. He be- 
lieved that it’s outrageous that he — as a Ca- 
nadian citizen — couldn't purchase beer 
wherever he wanted within Canada 
and bring it home to New Brunswick. 
He was right. It is outrageous. Es- 
pecially since the Canadian constitu- 
tion says that Gerard should be able 
to do just that. Section 121 of the Con- 
stitution Act, 1867 is clear: no govern- 
ment in Canada may impose barriers 
restricting the free flow of goods be- 
tween the provinces. And New Brun- 
swick’s prohibition is just that sort of 
barrier. 
With the support of the Canadian 
Constitution Foundation, Gerard had 
his day in court in August 2015. His law- 
yers, Arnold Schwisberg and Mikael Ber- 
nard, argued that section 134(b) of New 
Brunswick’s Liquor Control Act violated 
section 121 of the Constitution Act, 
1867 and was therefore 
unconstitutional. 
On April 29, 
2016, Justice 
LeBlanc of 
the provincial 
; court agreed 
and struck 
: down New 
Brunswick’s 


-—, 
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prohibition as a vi- 
olation of Canada’s 
constitutional guar- 
antee of interprovin- 
cial free trade. Some 


66 [The police] 
fined him $292 and 
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Police with confiscated liquor during prohibition. 


been ignoring the 
constitution for over 
100 years. 

Justice LeBlanc’s 
task was to deter- 


highlights of that CO nf SC ated th C mine the correct in- 
decision follow. terpretation of “ad- 
Comeau asserted 14 Cases of be er mitted free” ins. 


that the section ban- 
ning liquor impor- 
tation in the New 


Brunswick Liquor : 
Control Act, ch had purchased In 
forbids any per- Quebec. OS 

son in the province 

from possessing 


“liquor [...] not pur- 

chased from the Corporation” was 
effectively a trade barrier which ran 
afoul of section 121 of the Constitu- 
tion Act, 1867. That provision reads 
as follows: 

121 All Articles of the Growth, 
Produce, or Manufacture of any one 
of the Provinces shall, from and af- 
ter the Union, be admitted free into 
each of the other Provinces. 

The problem he faced was that 
section 121 has long been given an 
archaic interpretation by the courts 
and ignored by lawmakers and law- 
yers alike. And even though the Fa- 
thers of Confederation wanted our 
constitution to create a free trade 
zone throughout all of Canada — 
expecting it to tear down the eco- 
nomic barriers between the provinc- 
es — their goal was never fully real- 
ized. Governments in Canada have 


and three bottles 
of liquor that he 


121. As the judge 
noted, this ques- 
tion of interpre- 
tation triggered a 
much broader mat- 
ter: “the very na- 
ture of the Canadi- 
an federation is at 
stake.” In the result, 
he agreed with Comeau’s submis- 
sion that a plain reading of the text 
favoured a free-trade interpretation 
which would render the New Brun- 
swick law unconstitutional. 

Justice LeBlanc’s legal reasoning 
bucked a well-worn current of anti- 
quated legal reasoning. Effectively, 
he overturned a long and unbroken 
line of legal precedent, including 
that of the Supreme Court of Cana- 
da (in a 1921 case called Gold Seal), 
granting s. 121 a narrow reading 
such that it would prohibit customs 
duties rather than flat restrictions or 
prohibitions on importation. 

In arriving at this conclusion, the 
judge adopted a rigorous and tex- 
tual reading of the text, with a care- 
ful eye to surrounding historical cir- 
cumstances. His analysis involved 
considering both the enacted ver- 


sion of the statute as well as two pri- 
or versions of it as drafted by British 
government lawyer Francis Savage 
Reilly in 1864, in order to discern 
the legislative intent surrounding its 
adoption. 

The judge observed that the en- 
acted version was broader than its 
antecedents. He concluded that the 
Fathers of Confederation “clearly 
had expansion in mind.” Techno- 
logical developments and growth 
of transportation systems were per- 
mitting trade to accelerate at a brisk 
pace, both by land and water, and 
the Fathers of Confederation were 
looking towards a “more compre- 
hensive economic union.” 

What's next? The Crown will be 
appealing the decision and, given 
its far-ranging consequences, it will 
likely make its way up to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. Given the 
extensive factual record supporting 
Justice LeBlanc’s findings, we hope 
higher courts will see fit to stick to 
his conclusion and confirm that pro- 
tectionist interprovincial trade bar- 
riers find no basis in either logic or 


yy 


law. iS 


Joanna Baron is Runnymede Society Director and 
Derek From is a staff lawyer with the Canadian 
Constitution Foundation (CCF). The CCF is an 
independent, non-partisan charity which defends 
the constitutional rights and freedoms of Canadians 
in courts of law and public opinion. The CCF raised 
the funds necessary to support Gerard’s defence. 
You can find out more about the CCF at www. 
theccf.ca. 
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The case to expand the CPP Is built on 


myths — not facts_ 


anada’s finance ministers 
recently announced an 
agreement to expand the 


Canada Pension Plan — a move 
that will increase mandatory con- 
tributions for working Canadians. 

The federal and Ontario gov- 
ernments insisted that the various 
provincial governments ratify the 
agreement by mid-July, giving Canadians very little time 
to gauge and discuss the benefits and cost of the plan. 
This rush to cement changes to one of Canada’s most im- 
portant government programs is unfortunate given that 
the arguments in favour of CPP expansion are based on 
incomplete analyses or incorrect information. 

Here are five common claims used to argue for CPP 
expansion and why they are myths that must be refuted. 


Myth 1: 


Canadians are not saving enough for 
retirement 


The push for an agreement on CPP expansion was 
largely motivated by the claim that Canadians don’t 
save enough for retirement. That’s not true. Most Cana- 
dians adequately prepare for retirement, a conclusion 
reached by a major research working group created by 
Canada’s finance ministers back in 2009. 

The formal pension system consists of the Cana- 
da and Quebec Pension Plans, Registered Retirement 
Savings Plans (RRSPs) and Registered Pension Plans 
(RPPs). But when analysing retirement income securi- 
ty, it’s important to account for all resources available to 
Canadians when they retire, which also include stocks, 
bonds, real estate and other investments. In 2014, these 
non-pension assets to- 
talled $9.5 trillion, dwarf- 
ing the $3.3-trillion assets 
in the formal pension sys- 
tem. 

In addition, Canadians 
contribute more to pri- 
vate pensions than gener- 
ally thought. Pension ex- 
pert Malcolm Hamilton 
points out that private 
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by Charles 
Lammam 


Macintyre 


6 For Canadians born after 1956, 
however, their rate of return under the 
current system is a meagre 3% or less — and 
that declines to 2.1% for those 


pension contributions to 
RRSPs and RPPs have 
actually increased as 
a percentage of em- 
ployment income, 
nearly doubling 
from 7.7% in 1990 

to 14.1% in 2012. 


Myth 2: 


Higher CPP 
contributions will 
increase overall 
retirement savings 


The proposed changes to the 
CPP are unlikely to achieve the in- 
tended goal of boosting the retirement 
savings of Canadians. The reality 
is that an increase in mandato- 
ry CPP contributions will be 
offset by lower private sav- 
ings. Why? 

Because Canadi- 
ans choose how much 
they save and spend 
based on their income 
and preferred lifestyle. 
If their income and 
preferences do not 
change, and the gov- 
ernment mandates 
higher contributions 
to the CPP, Canadians 


born after 1971.@@ 
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will simply reduce private savings. A recent study that 
examined past increases in mandatory CPP contribu- 
tions found that for every $1 increase in contributions, 
the average Canadian household reduced its private 
savings by roughly $1. 

In the end, overall savings won’t change but there 
will be a reshuffling, with more money going to the CPP 
and less to more flexible private savings such as RRSPs, 
TFSAs and other investments. 

Among the implications associated with reduced pri- 
vate savings are loss of choice and flexibility. For exam- 
ple, money saved in an RRSP allows Canadians to pull 
a portion of their funds out for a down payment on a 
home or to upgrade their education, transfer money to a 
beneficiary in the event of death or withdraw money in 
__ the case of an emergency. These benefits are not availa- 
ble through the CPP. 


’ Myth 3: 


"The CPP is a low-cost pension plan 


y This misconception is partly based on a narrow fo- 

cus on the operating expenses of the Cana- 
da Pension Plan Investment Board (CP- 

» PIB), which manages the CPP’s invest- 

\. ments. But the CPPIB’s operating 

s expenses ($803 million in 2014) 

comprise a fraction of the to- 

tal investment and admin- 

istration cost of running 

the CPP. 

Once you include 
external management 
fees ($1.3 billion), 

transaction costs for 
executing the CPPIB’s 
investment strategy ($273 
million) and costs incurred 
, by the federal government di- 
“) rectly ($534 million), the total 
\\ cost of running the CPP is 
» $2.9 billion. 
. As a share of assets 
— a common measure 
\, of the relative cost 
» of pensions — the 
CPP’s cost is 1.06%. 
By this measure, 
the cost has 


more than doubled over the past 10 years as the CPPIB 
has become more active and aggressive in its investment 
strategy. 


Myth 4: 


The CPP produces excellent returns 
for individual contributors 


Some people conflate the returns earned by the CP- 
PIB with the returns individual Canadians receive in 
CPP retirement benefits. While the investments made 
with CPP assets have performed well since 2000, this 
does not directly translate into a greater retirement ben- 
efit for Canadian workers. 

In fact, the rate of return for Canadian workers un- 
der the current system varies considerably depend- 
ing on when the worker was born and retired. For in- 
stance, a worker born in 1905 who retired at age 65 in 
1970 (one of the first years Canadians received CPP ben- 
efits) would have enjoyed a 39.1% rate of return after in- 
flation. For Canadians born after 1956, however, their 
rate of return under the current system is a meagre 3% 
or less — and that declines to 2.1% for those born after 
1971. Hardly the great investment some claim. 


Myth 5: 


Expanding the CPP will help financially 
vulnerable seniors 


Finally, Canadians worry about financially vulner- 
able seniors. Surely the agreement to expand CPP will 
help them have a more comfortable retirement? Unfor- 
tunately, it will not, partly because many vulnerable 
seniors have not contributed to the CPP and therefore 
will not receive additional CPP retirement benefits. And 
for those who have contributed, an increase in CPP in- 
come will trigger a reduction in government transfers. 


As governments rush to ratify the “agreement in prin- 
ciple” to expand the CPP, they should take stock of the ar- 
guments that are commonly used to support expansion. 
The reality is that the case for CPP expansion is weak and 
built on flawed arguments not supported by the facts. 


Charles Lammam is director of fiscal studies and Hugh Macintyre is policy 
analyst at the Fraser Institute. They are co-authors of Five Myths behind the 
Push to Expand the Canada Pension Plan, available at www.fraserinstitute.org. 
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So you think your provincia! 


Newfoundland and Labrador’s massive tax 


by Richard 
Alexander 


ike other oil- 
producing 
provinces, 


the decline in world- 
wide commodity 
prices hit Newfound- 
land and Labrador’s 
provincial treasury 


hard, wiping out $1.5 billion in rev- 
enue from an $8-billion budget. But 
the drop in oil and mineral prices 

is only part of the story. The other 
part is about a government that bal- 
looned in size to become the larg- 
est per capita in Canada, with the 
country’s highest per-capita pro- 


gram spending. 


The people of the province 
didn’t ask for Canada’s largest gov- 
ernment but now they are going 
to pay for it. The most recent pro- 
vincial budget, under newly elect- 
ed Premier Dwight Ball’s Liber- 
als, chose to deal with the deficit 
by increasing and creating new tax- 
es and fees. In a year with a defi- 


cit of $1.8 billion, 
they created an ad- 
ditional $882 mil- 
lion in new tax and 
fee revenues and, at 
the same time, in- 
creased spending by 
3%, or $223 million. 
They did promise 
to make cost reduc- 
tions in an upcom- 
ing fall “mini-budg- 
et.” 

To say the citi- 
zens of the prov- 
ince reacted strong- 
ly would be an un- 
derstatement. There 
were protests al- 
most daily that con- 
tinued for more 
than a month. The 
new government 


06 ina year 


with a deficit 

of $2.8 billion, 
they created an 
additional $882 
million in new tax 
and fee revenues 
and, at the same 
time, increased 
spending by 

3%, OF $223 


million. @@ 
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underestimated the public’s re- 
action to tax increases vs. 

cuts. In a Corporate Re- 
search Associates poll, com- 
missioned by our organ- 
ization, 93% of respond- 

ents agreed with the state- 
ment, “Before increasing tax- 
es government must ensure 
tax dollars are spent in the 
most efficient manner pos- 
sible.” The result politically 
has been that public support 
for the governing Liberals 
and their leader has not just 
fallen, it has been in freefall. 
Many in the province are talk- 
ing about a one-term govern- 
ment, something that has nev- 
er happened in our province’s 
history. 

On top of this, the public 
sector unions have launched 
campaigns designed to discred- 
it the premier and the Liber- 
als and promote this as a “cuts” 
budget. Not sur- 
prisingly, union 
activists fail to 
mention the fact 
that spending ac- 
tually increased 3% 
and that these tax 
increases make it 
easier for the pub- 
lic sector to remain 
the largest in Cana- 
da. Their well-fund- 
ed public awareness 
campaigns are de- 
signed to sap the will 
of government to cut 
costs. 

To counter this, 
the NL Employers’ 
Council created a sar- 
donic organization 
called “Newfound- 
landers and Labrado- 
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rians for Big Government” — com- 
mitted to higher taxes and bigger 
government. This fictitious group 
has launched a This Hour Has 22 
Minutes-style campaign with post- 
ers, radio ads, TV ads and digital 
media all “promoting” larger gov- 
ernment (one of the posters can 
be seen on the left). The point is to 
change the conversation and find 
a solution other than higher taxes. 
Also, quite frankly, the citizens of 
our province could all use a laugh 
right now. 

Like the vast majority here, we 
don’t think citizens should have 

to bear the burden of higher tax- 
es when there are other solutions. 
We believe that government should 
look at itself and reduce spend- 
ing before taking more out of the 
paycheques of hardworking New- 
foundlanders and Labradorians. 
From regionalization of services, 

to partnerships with the private 
and not-for-profit sector, to finding 
efficiencies and eliminating unnec- 
essary / underperforming programs 
and services, there are better ways 
to address the problems we’ re fac- 
ing. 

NLers for Big Government 
pushes our government to be 
smarter, more creative and more 
efficient in dealing with this finan- 
cial crisis. When citizens visit 
BigGovNL.ca, they are encour- 
aged to tweet or write a letter to 
their MHA and minister of fi- 
nance asking for spending reform 
in the fall mini-budget. 

This is a pivotal moment in 
our province’s history. This is 
more than just a short-term fiscal 
problem, it’s about our future. 
As a recent journalism gradu- 


ate said to me on a CBC call- 
in show, “no one wants to live 
in the province with the high- 
est personal tax burden in the 
country.” 


Richard Alexander is the executive director of 
the Newfoundland and Labrador Employers’ 
Council, a business advocacy group that 
lobbies for fiscally responsible government. 
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2016 TaxFighter Award: 
Irvin Leroux 


Honouring the man who took on the CRA and won 


| ong-time readers of The Taxpayer 
will be familiar with the story of 

Irvin Leroux. He is the guy who 
fought the Canada Revenue Agency 
(CRA) for 19 years and won a “duty of 
care” for all Canadian taxpayers. 

On May 26 the CTF awarded Irvin 
with our highest honour, the TaxFighter 
Award, in a ceremony in Prince George, 
BC. 

The highlight of the evening may 
have been when Irvin was present- 
ed with a card for him that the CTF re- 
ceived in the mail that day. The card was 
from CTF supporter Janice Schwartz of 
Kelowna, BC, thanking Irvin for stand- 
ing up for all taxpayers. Janice also en- 
closed $10 for Irvin to cover the amount 
the CRA (stupidly) demanded Irvin pay 
toward their court costs in order to pro- 


tect the duty of care ruling at the appeal 
level. 

Upon receiving the TaxFighter 
Award, Irvin told the crowd: “the hard- 
est thing for anyone to do in this coun- 
try is to give up their time, to stand up 
to the wrongs ... anyone can pull an os- 
trich, put your head in the sand and not 
want to fight — run to the bank, write 
out the cheque and pay the Canada Rev- 
enue Agency so that they will leave you 
alone. They rely on this. I don’t think 
they relied on me ... maybe I’m a bit 
stubborn, but I don’t like people taking 
what doesn’t belong to them.” 

There is little doubt that the CRA put 
Irvin through the wringer, but thankful- 
ly for taxpayers he came out the other 
side, holding a significant victory for all 
Canadians. -Hennig 
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Politicians should share the blame for 


Canadas housing crisis 


oaring house prices in Toronto and 
especially Vancouver continue to 
make the news, with federal and 
provincial politicians convening a late- 
June meeting in Victoria to discuss the 
crisis. 

BQ erdan Perhaps they should look 

Bateman in the mirror. 

BC Director spss 

Politicians 
prefer to blame everyone else: 
foreign investors, shadow flip- 
pers, speculators, “greedy” Baby 
Boomers and more. 

But what about their responsi- 
bility? What about the direct, ex- 
pensive impact politicians are hav- 
ing on new home prices because of 
their excessive taxation and regula- 
tion? 

One example: Vancouver build- 
ers are required to hire a Trolley 
Overhead Safety Watcher whenever a 


watch the trolley bus wires. There are no special quali- 
fications for this job; it is usually done by a retired bus 
driver, not an electrical expert. 
This individual usually sits in a lawn chair, watch- 
ing the wires. But even if a crane inadvertently came 
close or even clipped the trolley wire, the watcher 
has no ability to contact the crane. This require- 
ment adds as much as $300,000 to a building 
m project in Vancouver. 
The Canadian Taxpayers Federation sat 
down with a couple of developers to learn 
- just how heavily they bear the dead hand 
of government. It turns out the trolley- 
wire watcher is just one of 107 taxes, fees 
and levies that politicians charge new 
home builders in the city of Vancouver. 
On a condo worth $400,000, government 
takes $107,000 in taxes — a tax rate of 37%. 


We suspect the picture isn’t much different 
across the country. 


So forget about bringing in more taxes to 

e housing more affordable. Let’s instead 
home builder is working near bus trol- focus on how we can cut some of these 107 tax- 
ley lines. Someone is paid $90 per hour ($135 per hour 


es and regulations already overburdening new hous- 
for overtime shifts of longer than eight hours) to sitand _ ing. 
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Making a splash in Quebec City 


chartered waters. 

That was the con- 
SEE census of Generation 
Generation Screwed Screwed. (GS) coordi- 
Executive Director nators a fter choosing 
the location for the spring 2016 Ac- 
tion Forum. New to the francophone 
media and Quebec political land- 
scape, the Canadian Taxpayers Fed- 
eration had never held an event in 
the Quebec’s provincial capital. 

But that didn’t deter us. A strong 
team of GS coordinators (Généra- 
tion Trompée in Quebec) was al- 
ready well established in Montreal, 
and they were determined to take a 
stand for their generation. _ 


Plus, we needed to reach even 
more young Quebecers. With the 
highest debt per capita in Cana- 
da, it is in Quebec, more than any- 
where else in the country, where the 
next generation is being stuck with 
the bill. 

So, on May 7, more than 60 GS 
supporters gathered at the Universi- 
té Laval to hear from a dozen public 
policy experts from across the coun- 
try. Speakers included leaders in ad- 
vocacy, industry, research and elec- 
toral politics. Attendees discussed 
and debated not only fiscal issues, 
but economic hot potatoes long ig- 
nored including resource develop- 
ment in Quebec, the burgeoning 
sharing economy and meaningful 
health care reform. 


And none of it would have hap- 
pened without our amazing student 
volunteers. 

The conference organizing 
committee, led by Renaud Bro- 
ssard and Marc-Antoine Juané- 
da, did a fantastic job and consist- 
ed of André Beaumier, Charles Ga- 
gné, Dominique Biggs, Henry Gray 
and William Lundy. Summarizing 
the conference, Marc-Antoine said, 
“With more prominent panelists 
and speakers than ever before, these 
events have become unrivalled plat- 
forms for young Canadians to learn 
and exchange ideas on the challeng- 
es, and solutions, facing our genera- 
tion.” 

The next Action Forum event is 
slated for Toronto this fall. 
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A pledge to protect future generations 


ith Canada’s federal debt set 
to grow to $718 billion by 
2019-20, and interest costs 


poised to jump by 28% over the same pe- 
riod, future generations are being hand- 
ed the bill. A bill they cannot afford. 
That’s why we decided to launch the 
Future Generations Protection Pledge, 
a comprehensive party leadership can- 
didates’ contract to get the country’s fi- 
nances back under control. The pledge 
commits signatories to: 


1.Present a balanced budget to the 
House of Commons within 24 months 
after taking office, stopping the feder- 
al debt clock; 


2. After the budget is balanced, com- 
mit to running ONLY balanced budg- 
ets in all times outside of war or natu- 
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ral disaster; and 


what we have been working for since 


3. Legislate a debt repayment schedule, 
dedicating a portion of annual reve- 
nues towards eliminating the debt. 

At Generation Screwed’s Quebec 
City Action Forum, MP and Conserv- 
ative leadership contender Maxime 
Bernier became the pledge’s first signa- 
tory. Flanked by GS coordinators and 
Executive Director Aaron Gunn, Berni- 
er signed copies of the pledge in both 
French and English before addressing 
conference attendees and answering 
questions from the media. 

“Getting a serious leadership con- 
tender like Mr. Bernier to sign the 
pledge was this year’s highlight for 
me,” reflected Génération Trompée 
spokesperson, and GS regional coordi- 
nator, Renaud Brossard. “It showed that 


2014 has had a substantial impact on 
Canadian politics.” 

Speaking to the CBC following the 
event, Bernier added, “I’m making the 
promise to have a balanced budget, 
the promise, if I am elected as the next 
Conservative leader, to have a govern- 
ment living within its means, a gov- 
ernment which will respect taxpay- 
ers.” 

Over the coming months GS will be 
asking all contenders in the Conserva- 
tive and NDP federal leadership rac- 
es to sign the pledge. Of course, politi- 
cians have a tendency to forget prom- 
ises made during elections, so we'll 
be sure to keep hard copies on hand 
should they suffer from selective am- 
nesia down the road. 
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Coordinator spotlight: Benjamin Lawton 


in economics and political science, Ben is a stu- 

dent at Simon Fraser University in Vancou- 
ver, where he founded Generation Screwed SFU, and 
serves as the campus coordinator for 
the club. 

Having worked in one of BC’s most 
vibrant and dynamic industries, min- 
ing, Ben learned the importance of free 
enterprise, trade and economic devel- 
opment and how the opportunities 
they deliver are life-changing for Can- 
ada’s most disadvantaged peoples. 
This experience, including his hard- 
earned position that allowed him to fi- 
nance his education without going into 


C urrently working on his undergraduate degree 


debt, also contributed to Ben’s profound belief in fis- 
cal responsibility, the opportunity cost of debt and what 
sound financial planning can achieve for the future of 
all Canadians. 

Taking these ideas to university, Ben quick- 
ly realized they didn’t align with the narratives 
being passed on to students in the classroom 
and that the campaign for a fiscal and econom- 
ic reality check needed to be fought on campus. 

In addition to setting up the GS club at SFU, 
Ben has already recruited a new coordinator at 
Trinity Western University, organized a dozen 
GS supporters to attend the CTF’s annual BC 
fundraising dinner and is planning the largest- 
ever GS event in BC, slated for this fall. Great 
job, Ben. 


a 
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Conservative leadership 
candidate Maxime Bernier signing 
the Generation Screwed pledge to 
protect future generations. 
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(L to R) Alberta Premier Rachel Notley, BC Premier Christy 
Clark, Ontario Premier Kathleen Wynne, Prime Minister 
Justin Trudeau and Quebec Premier Philippe 

Couillard at the UN climate change 

summit held in Paris in December 2015. 

Photo: Canadian Press/Adrian Wyld 
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arbon taxes of all kinds have 

begun popping up across 

Canada as governments look 
for new streams of revenue under 
the cover of green ideology. There are 
now carbon taxes in Quebec, British 
Columbia, Ontario and Alberta, and 
the federal government has stated that 
it is willing to impose a national carbon tax. 

Carbon taxes in Canada have almost no impact on 
the environment, but have a big impact on our econo- 
my. Don’t be fooled — the rise of carbon taxes is purely 
about photo-op policy and generating revenue for bank- 
rupt tax-and-spend governments. 

Carbon taxes currently exist in four of the 13 provinc- 
es and territories. Quebec in 2007 introduced Canada’s 
first carbon tax on fossil fuels such as gasoline, natural 
gas, diesel and home heating oil. This was quickly fol- 
lowed by British Columbia which in 2008 also imposed a 
tax on fossil fuels at the point of sale. The difference was 
that BC purported to have a “revenue neutral” carbon 
tax — the increases in government revenue generated by 
the carbon tax would be offset by income and corporate 
tax reductions. 


by Paige 
MacPherson 
Alberta Director 
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The trouble with revenue neutrality 
is that while it may be neutral for the 
government, it is not neutral for tax- 
payers. The carbon tax hits rural BC 

residents far harder than those living in 
downtown Vancouver, and the tax re- 
ductions don’t account for this differ- 
ence. 

Quebec didn’t even pretend that the carbon tax was 
anything other than a tax grab and made no claims of 
so-called revenue neutrality. The province has now gone 
even further and imposed a cap-and-trade carbon tax 
system. This system caps the emissions for companies 
that emit 25,000 tonnes of CO2 or more annually; they 
must buy carbon “credits” to emit more than their gov- 
ernment-imposed limit. Credits are bought on a carbon 
“market” that is linked with California. 

Premier Kathleen Wynne has now plunged Ontario 
into the same scheme with the Climate Change Mitigation 
and Low-Carbon Economy Act in May. So Ontario, Quebec 
and California will soon be joined in the same artificial 
market and businesses will be sending money to Cali- 
fornia to buy carbon credits conjured from thin air. 

The increased cost of doing business in Quebec and 


by Christine 
Van Geyn 
Ontario Director 


Ontario will be passed on to consumers. Ba- 
nanas, diapers, toothbrushes: whatever you 
buy, you'll be paying the increased shipping 
costs. These indirect carbon tax costs are rare- 
ly included in government impact estimates. 
The Toronto Sun found the Ontario Liberal 
government's estimate of how much its cap- 
and-trade scheme would cost the average 
family was off by at least 148%. 

Troublingly, the so-called market that 


Quebec and Ontario have joined has virtu- dra Ina 

ally collapsed. The last quarterly auction for j j 
carbon credits raised only $10 million of the swim i | ng 
expected $600 million. Yet Premier Wynne pool with an 


has already committed to $8.3 billion in new 
“green” spending from the money she thinks 
her carbon tax will generate. That revenue 
shortfall will doubtless be made up by tax- 
payers. 

Alberta will introduce a $20-per-tonne carbon tax in 
2017, rising to $30 per tonne in 2018. Alberta had pre- 
viously introduced a “big emitters” carbon tax in 2007, 
which Premier Rachel Notley’s NDP government is 
doubling. The existing Alberta carbon tax achieved 
nothing, as emissions in the province increased despite 
the tax. The former energy superpower is now being 
economically knee-capped by its own government in 
the name of feel-good political opportunism. 

Rumblings of carbon taxes are being heard in oth- 
er provinces now as well. The newly-elected Manitoba 
Progressive Conservatives promised during the election 
to put a price on carbon and a legislative committee has 


Canada’s contribution to global greenhouse gas emissions as a percentage 


CANADA 
1.65% 


World Resources Institute data, 2012 


Affecting global 
climate change by 
imposing carbon taxes 
in Canadian provinces 
is like trying to 


eyedropper. 


been struck in New Brunswick 
to study the issue of a carbon 
tax. 

Of course, the threat of a na- 
tional price added to car- 
bon has not 


been ruled out. The 
idea, first proposed by Liberal lead- 
er Stephane Dion during the 2008 election 
— the “Green Shift” was rejected overwhelming- 
ly by voters, who gave the Liberals their worst share of 
the popular vote since the 1867 election. In the next elec- 
tion, Liberal leader Michael Ignatieff proposed a cap- 
and-trade carbon tax, and was rewarded with the all- 
time lowest popular vote for his party. 

Now, Prime Minister Justin Trudeau has again raised 
the idea of a national carbon tax, first in the election 
campaign and again at the first ministers’ meeting. He 
has faced opposition from the premiers of the territo- 
ries, Saskatchewan Premier Brad Wall and Nova Sco- 
tia Premier Stephen McNeil. But 
ultimately all premiers reached 
agreement in principle on car- 
bon pricing. In October, the prov- 
inces will report back to the fed- 
eral government, which will then 
create a “Canadian framework 
for clean growth and climate 
change.” 


The trouble with carbon taxes 


The trouble with carbon tax- 
es is that they have a big negative 
economic impact but little envi- 
ronmental gain. 

Affecting global climate 
change by imposing carbon tax- 
es in Canadian provinces is like 
trying to drain a swimming pool 
with an eyedropper. Canada con- 
tributes about 1.65% of global 
greenhouse gas emissions. 


CHINA 
25.36% 


If the entire country were to 


Story carbon 


shut down today, we might reduce 
global emissions by that 1.65%. 
The difference would be made up 
almost immediately by growth 

in other countries, where coal re- 
mains the fuel of choice and con- 
tinues to grow even in countries 
such as Germany, which is held up 
by governments here as an exam- 
ple of environmental progress. 

The common refrain is that 
Canada must “do our part,” while 
the rest of the world increases coal 
use and we impose self-destruc- 
tive policies that achieve nothing 
for the environment. 

Take Alberta, for example. The 
province contributes the largest 
provincial share of emissions, pro- 
ducing 37% of Canada’s share. Af- 
ter 13 years of the carbon tax, Al- 
berta will have increased glob- 
al emissions by 0.007%, versus an 
increase of 0.1% if it had no car- 
bon tax. In that same period, Chi- 
na will produce 50 times that 


« Prime Minister Trudeau has said all provinc- 
es must adopt some form of carbon pricing. 
The premiers agreed to work with Ottawa to 
develop a climate change strategy and re- 
convene in October 2016. 


* Emission reduction targets: 30% below 
2005 levels by 2030. 


* Carbon tax introduced at $10/tonne in 2008. 
Increased to $30/tonne before it was frozen 
for five years, expiring in 2017 

« Where does the money go: The carbon tax 
is supposed to be “revenue neutral’ for the 
government and is matched by tax reduc- 
tions in other areas. While there have been 
some income tax cuts, the government has 
also spent on boutique credits, including such 
baubles as the film tax credit. 


* Emission reduction targets: 33% below 
2007 levels by 2020. 
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06 After 13 years of the 
carbon tax, Alberta will 

have increased global 
emissions by 0.007%, versus 
an increase of 0.1% if it had 
no carbon tax. In that same 
period, China will produce 50 
times that amount. @@ 


amount. 

Governments often tout carbon 
taxes in vague terms as a sure-fire 
way to improve the environment. 
Yet there are no actual benchmarks 
to test whether the policy is work- 
ing. In BC, environmental groups 
are pushing for a higher, stricter car- 
bon tax because emissions have in- 
creased. In Alberta, the opposition- 


¢ Introducing a $20/tonne carbon tax in 2017, 
increasing to $30/tonne in 2018, and in- 
creasing 2% plus inflation each year after 
that. 


* Where does the money go: Some is going 
to green energy subsidies, transit and a new 
government energy efficiency agency, while 
some will be rebated to Albertans earning 
less than $47,500/individual or $95,000/fam- 
ily, and through a 1% small business tax cut. 


« Emission reduction targets: N/A 


Saskatchewan 


* Premier Brad Wall has expressed opposi- 
tion to the carbon tax. No commitment has 
been made. 


* Premier Brian Pallister has said the province 
will develop a carbon pricing system, but no 
timeline has been set. 


Ontario 
* The cap and trade market has a minimum 


price of $12.82 per tonne for 2016. Emis- 
sion caps will begin Jan. 1, 2017, and the 
first carbon credit auction for Ontario will be 
in March 2017. 


+ Where does the money go: An $8.3-billion 
green spending plan that includes rebates 
and subsidies to businesses and individu- 
als and a slew of new environmental regu- 
lations. 


* Emission reduction targets: 15% below 1990 
levels by 2020, 37% by 2030 and 80% by 
2050. 


Quebec 


*A retail carbon tax was introduced in 2007 
on fossil fuels and cap and trade was intro- 
duced in 2013. The cap and trade market 
has a minimum price of $12.82 for 2016 and 
Quebec participates in quarterly auctions 
with California. 

*Where does the money go: Into Quebec’s 
Green Fund to finance select government 
projects. 

«Emission reduction targets: 20% below 
1990 levels by 2020. 


side PCs proposed a full review of the carbon tax two 
years after it had been implemented. The governing 
NDP said no. For years the auditor general has criticized 
the Alberta government for inadequate emission reduc- 
tions monitoring. It’s curious that governments which 
want to improve the environment don’t bother check- 
ing whether their carbon taxes are actually accomplish- 
ing anything. 

While any benefits of carbon taxes are unknown, the 
detrimental impact is easy to spot. 

Not only do carbon taxes increase the cost of just 
about everything. They are also often coupled with oth- 
er environmental policies, such as phasing out coal- 
fired power plants and subsidizing green energy com- 
panies, which drives up the cost of electricity. In On- 
tario, between 2010 and 2015 on-peak electricity prices 
rose by 77%. A 2015 Ontario Chamber of Commerce sur- 
vey showed one in 20 businesses expect to close their 
doors in the next five years as a result of electricity price 
spikes. Despite that lesson, the Alberta government is 
now pursuing the same policies. 

Charities, school boards and municipalities will also 
pay the carbon tax, adding to your property tax bill. The 
city of Calgary estimates the carbon tax will cost it an ex- 
tra $6.5 million in 2018. Calgary Mayor Naheed Nenshi 
immediately characterized this as a “half-point increase in 


* Government-assigned com- 
mittee is exploring the idea 
of a carbon tax, but no com- 
mitment or timeline has been 
set. 


+ Premier Stephen McNeil has 
expressed opposition to the 
carbon tax. No commitment 
has been made. 


* The government has said “no 
carbon tax for now.” 


Newfoundland & Labrador 


¢ Environment Minister Perry 
Trimper has said he plans to 
create emission reduction tar- 
gets and enforce them with a 
carbon price but no timeline 
has been set. 


the property tax.” An Edmonton public school board an- 
ticipates an extra $737,000 in increased costs of transporta- 
tion and heating buildings. One way or another, whether 
through increased busing fees, property taxes or in some 
other way, taxpayers will cover that cost. 

Carbon taxes, even if Prime Min- 
ister Trudeau gets his way 
and imposes them nation- 
ally, will have no impact 
on the environment. But 
they give our politicians 
the warm and fuzzies 
and more money for 
big new spending 


Retail carbon tax: 


A tax, usually on fossil fu- 
els such as gasoline and 
home heating fuel, paid 
by the consumer at the 
point of sale. 


“Aton Tax WS 


plans. To quote 

Kermit the Cap and trade: 

Frog; it’s not Government imposes emission 
easy being “caps” on industry, and creates car- 
green. In bon “credits” that industries can pur- 
the case of chase if they want to exceed their cap. 
carbon tax- The credits are auctioned on a “carbon 
es, it’s not market” and are either created by gov- 
easy and it ernment or can be “earned” by green 
ee sector industries. Some emitting 

a lick of differ- industries are awarded free 
Se credits or exemptions from 


the cap. 


Provincial contribution to Canada's greenhouse gas emissions 
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Environment Canada data, 2014 
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Jordan Bateman, BC 


ust before the 

Victoria Day 

long week- 
end, May 19, we 
held events across 
the country for our 
18th annual Gas Tax 

Honesty Day. 

With summer approaching and 
road trip plans coming together, we 
reminded drivers of the absurd lev- 
el of taxes they have to pay whenev- 
er they fill up their tanks. When you 
buy gas, 37% of the cost is taxes, but 
you won't see most of that tax on 
your receipt. 

Sales taxes will be there but you 
won't see “hidden” taxes including: 


by Jeff 
Bowes 
Research Director 
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carbon taxes, provincial excise taxes, 
federal excise taxes and transit tax- 
es. All together, taxes cost you $23.73 
when you fill up a 64-litre tank. The 
hidden taxes are added to the price 
before the sales tax is calculated, so 
you'll pay $1.89 in “tax on tax,” or an 
extra three cents per litre. 

The federal and provincial govern- 
ments need to stop “taxing taxes” and 
finally give Canadians some savings 
at the pump. 

Lower taxes would mean low- 
er gas prices. If you’re paying more 
for gas than in another city or prov- 
ince, taxes have a lot to do with it — 
more than half of the gas price vari- 
ance between cities is because of tax. 
Before-tax prices for gas- 
oline are remarkably con- 
sistent across the coun- 
try. Before tax the price of 
gas is 57 cents in Edmon- 
ton and just a cent more 
at 58 cents in Fredericton. 
After tax it’s 84 cents in 
Edmonton and 94 cents 
in Fredericton. 

On Gas Tax Honesty 
Day, we compared pump 
prices across the country. 
Vancouver had the high- 
est at $1.15 per litre be- 
cause of 48 cents per li- 
tre in taxes. Montreal 
had the second-highest 
at $1.07 per litre and the 
highest taxes at 50 cents 
per litre. Alberta again 
this year had the lowest 


Highest 
Pump 
Prices 


Gas price ranking (after scheduled tax increases) 
Pump Tax Highest 
Price Bill Gas 
(iL) | (SIL) Taxes 
NFLD $1.24 $0.59 48% 
Vancouver $1.15 $0.48 41% 3 
Montreal $1.07 $0.50 47% 2 
Victoria $1.06 $0.40 38% 6 
ON $1.04 $041 39% 5 
QC (reguiarratey $1.03 $0.47 45% 4 
NS $1.02 $0.39 38% 7 
PEI $1.00 $0.36 36% 9 
BC (cutie o $1.00 $0.36 36% 10 
tora) 
NB $0.99 $0.38 39% 8 
AB $0.92 $0.32 35% 11 
MB $0.90 $0.28 31% 13 
SK $0.90 $0.29 33% 12 
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gas prices and gas taxes. 

However, those were current 
prices in May; with some big tax 
hikes on the way they are quickly 
getting out of date. Despite federal 
and provincial governments collect- 
ing $20 billion in fuel taxes this year, 
they all seem to want more. Alber- 
ta won't have the lowest gas prices 
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in the country when it introduces a 
4.49 cent per litre carbon tax in Jan- 
uary, and it will get worse as the tax 
rises to 6.73 cents per litre in 2018. 
Ontario is introducing its own car- 
bon tax scheme, with a cap-and- 
trade system that will add a 4.3 cent 
per litre tax starting in 2017, surely 
to increase after that. 

While those carbon tax chang- 
es are bad news for drivers, the 
worst news comes in Newfoundland 
where the recent budget introduced 
a supposedly temporary gas tax in- 
crease. Starting in June, Newfound- 
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Christine Van Geyn, ON 


land’s provincial excise tax on gas 
doubled from 16.5 cents per litre to 
33 cents per litre, and the provincial 
portion of HST rose from 8% to 10%. 
With those huge tax increases, New- 
foundland now has the highest gas 
taxes in Canada, jumping ahead of 
Vancouver, Victoria and all of Que- 
bec. 

A cautionary tale about “tem- 
porary” taxes is the 1.5 cent per li- 
tre temporary increase to the feder- 
al excise tax on gasoline introduced 
way back in 1995 to deal with the 
debt crisis. When the budget was 
balanced in 1997, the deficit elimi- 
nation tax remained. It survived 11 
consecutive surpluses before the 
government returned to deficit in 
2008. When the government again 
balanced the budget in 2014, the tax 
survived again. Now the current 
federal government doesn’t even 
have a plan to balance the budget. 
Over 19 years the tax has cost tax- 
payers $12.6 billion — an expensive 
lesson on just how temporary sup- 


Carl Vallée, QC 


SPT 


posedly temporary 

taxes tend to be. 
When we first 

launched the Gas Tax 


Paige MacPherson, AB 


Honesty Campaign 

in 1998, taxpayers er 

were being kicked to Todd MacKay, SK 
the curb by govern- eT 


ments over-taxing fuel and under- 
spending on roads. We have made 
some progress forcing governments 
to close the gap, and they spend 
more of the gas taxes they collect on 
roads. One of the ways the feder- 

al government does that is through 
the Gas Tax Fund which transfers 

$2 billion each year to municipali- 
ties for infrastructure. However, the 
funds aren’t always used for roads 
and bridges; they can also be spent 
on things like broadband internet, 
brownfield redevelopment and tour- 
ism initiatives. A 
great idea to re- 
spect taxpayers’ 
money has been 
twisted to fund 


ae , NFLD $41.27 
politicians’ pet 
projects. PEI $41.09 

It’s hard to NS $40.20 
even know how NB $38.67 
bad it a oa QC (regular rate) $35.93 
governments 
don’t release de- poe alls 
tailed data on ON $40.47 
how much of MB $39.41 
those transfersis sx $38.59 
spent on roads. AB $38.51 
That’s why we 
are pushing for Br cence Eel 
governments to Vancouver $43.07 
adopt a Gas Tax sare 

sa Victoria 42.18 

Accountability Act. sat : 
The act would re- Canada (Avg) $39.32 


quire governments to spend all rev- 
enues collected through gas taxes 
on road infrastructure or otherwise 
reduce taxes. It would also make the 
“deficit elimination” gas tax a tru- 
ly temporary measure that will be 
repealed once (if ever) the govern- 
ment again balances its books. It 
would also end the practice of dou- 
ble-taxation where sales taxes are 
charged on top of other taxes. A Gas 
Tax Accountability Act would bring 
drivers to the end of a very long, 
tiresome drive. LM 


Breakdown of taxes on a 64-litre fill up 


Province/ Before | Provincial | Federal | Tax-on- | Total | Total 
City Tax Taxes Taxes Tax Tax Cost 


$15.22 $9.31 $2.20 $24.53 $65.80 
$13.41 $9.19 $2.07 $22.61 $63.69 
$15.57 $9.23 $2.45 $24.80 $64.99 
$14.32 $9.15 $2.12 $23.47 $62.14 
$20.67 $9.26 $3.20 $29.93 $65.86 
$22.79 $9.37 $3.49 $32.16 $68.21 
$13.91 $9.21 $2.06 $23.12 $63.60 
$8.96 $9.14 $0.77 $18.10 $57.51 
$9.60 $9.13 $0.80 $18.73 $57.32 
$8.32 $9.06 $0.74 $17.38 $55.89 
$13.55 $9.45 $1.00 $23.00 $64.01 
$20.59 $9.90 $1.35 $30.49 $73.56 
$15.79 $9.62 $1.11 $25.41 $67.58 
$14.48 $9.24 $1.89 $23.73 $63.04 
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seeding up BC treaties is good news for all 


n agreement to speed up the modern trea- 

ty process is not just good news politically, 

but will economically advance both indig- 
enous communities and non-aboriginal Canadians. 

The agreement was reached in June among Otta- 

wa, British Columbia and the First Nations Summit, 
which represents most BC First Nations. 

Modern treaties are agreements negotiated among 

indigenous groups, the federal government and provincial or 
territorial governments to address land rights that 
have not been dealt with before by treaties or 
other means. These modern treaties in- 
volve self-government agreements 
that provide indigenous groups with 
greater control over their internal af- 
: wee _—sfairs and decision-making. Critically, 
§ these arrangements provide greater 
certainty over rights to lands and re- 
a sources, which is important for investors 
ec tO by creating a positive and stable investment 
32 climate. 
The Liberals were disappointing on the 
aboriginal file in their last budget, but this new 
direction on treaties is very positive. 
According to the Vancouver Sun, the BC Treaty Process 
— launched in 1993 — has incurred expenses of around $700 mil- 
lion (80% of which is repayable loans that are paid back after a treaty 
is signed and 20% non-repayable government grants) but has only pro- 
duced three implemented treaties involving seven indigenous groups. 
Close to 60 First Nations in BC are involved in the process. BC is 
unique because its more than 200 aboriginal communities did 
not sign historic treaties with the Crown, so they are negotiating 
modern treaties now. 

BC’s Aboriginal Relations and Reconciliation Minister John 
Rusta described the untenable situation well in a July interview 
when he said that: “If we were to carry on at this pace of one 

treaty every three years, it would be 600 years of negotiations, 
which is just completely unacceptable.” 

The BC Treaty Commission oversees the process, which in- 
volves policies along a six-stage treaty negotiation, leading to 
agreements in principle. Streamlining, simplifying and conse- 
quently expediting these processes is in the best interest of these 
First Nations, as well as BC. 

Modern treaties with comprehensive self-government agree- 
ments are the wave of the future for indigenous political and 
economic development. 

The National Aboriginal Economic Development Board, in a 

2012 report, concluded that, “Accelerated resolution of land claim 
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and self-government agreements 
currently under negotiation has 
significant potential to improve 
the climate for economic develop- 
ment for the 313 aboriginal com- 
munities involved in these nego- 
tiations.” 

The report also quoted from 
a 2009 Aboriginal Affairs and 
Northern Development Canada 
evaluation that found that “ab- 
original participation in the north- 
ern economy has expanded sig- 
nificantly in the years since the 
land claim agreements and that 
the agreements have been a ma- 
jor factor in helping increase the 
participation of aboriginal Cana- 
dians in the economy, with funds 
obtained through the agreements 
helping to establish a range of in- 
dustrial and service businesses.” 

The same evaluation also 
strongly concluded that these 
agreements, with their increased 
clarity about land access and 
ownership, “have positioned ab- 
original stakeholders as key deci- 
sion-makers in and beneficiaries 
from resource projects.” 

Some other independent stud- 
ies provide support for modern 
treaties. In October 2015, the C.D. 
Howe Institute, a prestigious pro- 
economic growth think tank, re- 
leased a research paper titled The 
Effect of First Nations Modern 
Treaties on Local Income. Using 
detailed census data, the author 
examined modern treaties im- 
plemented by First Nations since 
1990 in BC, the Northwest Territo- 
ries and the Yukon. 

Looking at existing modern 
treaties, the author’s central find- 
ing was that these treaties in- 
creased real average annual in- 
come by 17%. This represent- 
ed an average increase of almost 
$3,000 per individual in 1991 dol- 
lars. The author added that, “The 
effect is particularly strong for 


06 These treaties 
increased real average 
annual income by 
17%. This represented 
an average increase 
of almost $3,000 per 


individual. @@ 


those working in the resource-ex- 
traction sector, but benefits oth- 
er workers both on- and off-re- 
serve.” 

The clarification of property 
rights offered by the modern trea- 
ties reduces what economists call 
transaction costs for extractive in- 
dustries such as forestry and min- 


ing near indigenous communities. 


Too many costs, such as the 
lack of clear property rights, im- 
pede economic transactions, 
slowing development of the re- 
source. The researcher showed 
that clarifying property rights has 
led to more mining development. 
Treaties were associated with an 
increase in mining agreements, 
creating local jobs. The study also 
pointed to a “multiplier effect,” 
in which workers in other sec- 
tors and in nearby non-aboriginal 
communities benefit as well. 

Thus, with so many BC First 
Nations at the negotiation table, it 
is critical that Ottawa work with 
the province to expedite this pro- 
cess. 

Expediting modern treaties is 
relevant to all of Canada, not just 
BC. Modern treaties are being ne- 
gotiated in Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, Nova Scotia and Quebec. 
Some Algonquin communities 
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in eastern Ontario are negotiat- 
ing the first modern treaty in that 
province. 

There are other political and 
economic benefits from signing 
modern treaties. First of all, they 
allow bands to almost completely 
escape the Indian Act. The Nisga’a 
Nation example shows they can 
help create individual fee-simple 
property interests that expand pri- 
vate property rights. Modern trea- 
ties also allow indigenous com- 
munities to phase out tax exemp- 
tions and start taxing their own 
citizens. Finally, modern treaties 
can help create governance insti- 
tutions emphasizing accountabili- 
ty and transparency. 

The federal government must 
develop an expedited framework 
for First Nations all across Cana- 
da to develop even more of these 
beneficial agreements. 


A Metis, Joseph Quesnel is the former editor of the 
Winnipeg-based Aboriginal newspaper Avrs¢ Perspective 
(www. firstperspective.ca) and a regular contributor to 
the Winnipeg Sun. Based in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 

he is currently a senior fellow with the Fraser Institute. 
Joseph is a long-time advocate for limited government. 


askes 
for it- 


James Litwin 
from Calgary 


asked: The 
provincial and federal 
governments agreed 
to increase Canada 
Pension Plan benefits 
and they're saying it 
will only cost me $34 
more a month. Is that 
true? 


OO Right now CPP 
provides you a pension 
equivalent to one-quarter 
of the earnings for which 
you contributed to CPP 

... they are raising it to 
one-third of the salary for 
which you contribute to 


CPP.@@ 
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hanks for since you have to contribute at 
the ques- the higher rates for 40 years, and 
tion, James. they won't be fully phased in un- 
CPP contribu- til 2025. 
tions are current- However, everyone who con- 
ly set at 9.9% of tributes at the higher rates will get 
your salary up at least some increased benefits. 
ices to $54,900 (half So, James, you ask how much 


paid by you and half by yourem- __ this is going to cost you. You’re 
ployer, although neither younor _ right that the government claimed 


your employer pay on the first it will only cost $34. This is only 
$3,500 you earn), but that won’t true in very specific circumstanc- 
be enough to cover the cost of the es. According to my calculations, 
CPP benefit changes the govern- the increase to the employee por- 
ment plans to make. tion of the contribution could 


Right now CPP provides you cost you up to $73 a month (af- 
a pension equivalent to one-quar- _ ter tax deductibility). However, 
ter of the earnings for which you _ even that’s misleading, because it 


contributed to CPP. Our govern- doesn’t account for the employer’s 
ments have decided that isn’t share of the tax hike. Including the 
enough so they are raising it to employer’s share it’s a $164-per- 
one-third of the salary for month tax hike. 


which you contribute to CPP. 

They are also raising the lev- 

el of salary covered by CPP 

contributions and benefits. 

However, higher bene- 

fits won't be paid tomorrow. Employee share oe aa bi 
pain ‘of increased CPP 

You will get the higher ben- _ contributions 

efits based on the number meomolun cane 

of years you pay the higher _ings for employee 

contribution rates. Govern- 


ment does this because the See a os a 
CPP benefit you get is sup- Employer share $43 $54 $91 
posed to be funded by the of increased CPP 
contributions you made. contributions 

No one will begin receiv- | Combined em- $77 $97 $164 
ing the full one-third salary ployee & employ- 


coverage until the year 2065,  & tax increase 


Monthly increase for new CPP 


CTF calculations Employee S 


contribution 
Government calculations 3 4 


The contribution rises start in 
2019 but won't be fully implement- 
ed until 2025 after a seven-year 
phase-in. First there will be a two- 
percentage-point increase in the 
CPP tax rate phased in over five 
years. That will raise the CPP tax 
rate to 11.9% in 2023. Then there 
will be a hike in the income level 
covered by CPP. This will be phased 
in over two years. 

So beginning in 2025, you will be 
taxed on income up to $82,700. That 
will be a one-seventh (14%) increase 
in the salary covered by CPP, but 
that extra one-seventh will be taxed 
at a slightly lower rate, expected to 
be 8% rather than 11.9%. 

But back to that $34 figure that’s 
being floated around. I’ve worked 
through the numbers and it ap- 
pears the government's $34 fig- 
ure is based on the tax increase up 
to 2023, but uses the maximum in- 
come covered by CPP from 2016. 
I’m not sure if this is a simple mis- 
take or intentionally misleading, 
but since the salary covered by CPP 
is adjusted every year to account 
for wage inflation, and the tax in- 
crease continues until 2025, we 
know the $34 is incorrect. The sala- 
ry the government used for its cal- 
culation was $54,900 — even though 
in 2023 the salary covered by CPP is 
expected to be around $67,800. 

The government's number also 
includes the value of a tax cut that it 
is introducing along with the contri- 
bution increase to provide some re- 
lief to employees. The tax cut makes 
the increased contributions tax-de- 
ductible. However, keep in mind 


changesS 164 


that those tax cuts are only for em- 
ployees; there is no tax relief to em- 
ployers for the higher CPP contribu- 
tions they'll have to pay. 

Using a wage inflation-adjusted 
salary, the employee's share of the 
CPP contribution increase would ac- 
tually be $43 a month (after the in- 
come tax savings). 

But that’s just the tax changes 
up to 2023, and just the employee’s 
portion of the contribution increase. 
In 2025, the salary covered by the 
CPP will go up to $82,700, and that 
will cost you $73 more a month (af- 
ter the income tax savings). 

Our $73 figure is more accurate 
than the government's $34. But us- 
ing monthly figures makes the tax 
hike sound smaller than it actual- 
ly is. We think of most taxes in the 
context of a how much you pay per 
year, not monthly payments. The 
$164 a month in increased taxes for 
those making over the new upper 
earnings limit in 2025 is a $1,970 an- 
nual tax hike — 44.5% of which will 
be paid by the employee. 

That huge tax hike is being add- 


includes employee/employer 
contribution 


The yearly CPP contribution 
of $5,089 will increase to 
$7,652 In 2023 and up to 
$9,027 In 2025. 


ed to an already enormous tax bill 
Canadians have to pay every year. 
That tax bill already includes CPP 
contributions of up to $5,089 per 
year in 2016. Under the new plan 
that will increase to $7,652 in 2023 
and then up to $9,027 in 2025. 

These huge contribution increas- 
es won't add much extra CPP bene- 
fits if you plan to retire soon. How- 
ever, the government will be tak- 
ing a lot more of your money away 
from you starting in 2019. 

I hope this information helps, 
James. If you’re interested in further 
analysis of increasing the CPP, check 
out page 14 for some analysis from 
our friends at the Fraser Institute. 


Want the CTF to tackle 
your question? Ask for it by 
e-mail at: 


research@taxpa yer. com 


Employer 
contribution 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Election 2017: A taxpayers’ platform 


lection platforms matter, especial- 

ly when it comes to tax promises. 

As we saw with Gordon Camp- 
bell and the HST, and Manitoba’s Greg 
Selinger and the PST, breaking a tax 
promise can lead to resignations or elec- 
toral defeat. 

With the BC election set for May 9, 
2017, provincial political parties are busy 
building and testing their election platforms, trying to 
find the promises that will lead them to a majority gov- 
ernment. For BC taxpayers, there are three big things 
the CTF will be pushing candidates to address: paying 
down debt, eliminating the Medical Services Premium 
(MSP) tax and cutting taxes on new housing. 

Under Premier Christy Clark, the BC Liberals have 
posted four straight balanced budgets. Yet the provin- 
cial debt continues to grow by $2.2 billion a year. By 
2019, the debt will surpass $72 billion. 

While the Liberals deserve kudos for balancing the 
operating side of their budget — something that puts 
them miles ahead of any other government in Canada 
— they can no longer ignore the growing capital debt. 
This is money we are taking from our children and 
grandchildren, limiting their ability to respond to future 
needs by taxing them for our desires. Today’s debt is to- 
morrow’s taxes. 

Taxpayers should demand that our political parties 
promise a true, fully balanced budget. This can be done 
by holding the line on spending, saying no to special in- 
terest groups and labour unions and prioritizing capi- 
tal projects. 

The MSP tax has become a major issue, thanks to the 
CTE and the Liberals, NDP and Greens are all scram- 
bling to bring reform to the campaign. This is the fast- 
est-growing tax of the past decade, up 40% in just five 
years. 


by Jordan 
Bateman 
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It’s also an expensive tax to collect, as CIF research 
through the Freedom of Information Act has uncovered. 
Over the past six years, $340 million in bad MSP debt 
has been written off by government, as 850,000 pay- 
ments are more than a month late. It costs $77 million a 
year to collect the tax. 

The NDP say they will scrap the MSP and collect 
the money through higher income taxes instead. The 
Greens say they will move to an Ontario model, using 
income and payroll taxes. 

But the BC Liberals are still considering their options. 
May we suggest a bold plan to cut the tax altogether 
over a period of four years? The Liberals of 2001 would 
have done it — they believed tax cuts sparked econom- 
ic growth and were proven correct within a few years. 
What do the Liberals of 2017 believe? 

Finally, with so much ink spilt on housing prices, es- 
pecially in the Lower Mainland, it’s im- 
portant that the CTF push back against 
more taxes on home construction. New 
homes in the City of Vancouver are al- 
ready subject to 107 taxes and a tax 
rate of at least 37%. Adding more taxes, 
as some suggest, will just make things 
more expensive. 

The property transfer tax, for exam- 
ple, was touted in 1987 as a wealth tax, 
applying to only 5% of homes. Today, it’s 
charged on virtually every property sold. 
Today’s “luxury” taxes have a way of be- 
coming tomorrow’s “everyone” taxes. 

Instead, let’s encourage politicians to y 
cut taxes on housing and solve the eco- 
nomic problem the old fashioned way: by 
introducing more supply. 
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Celebrating CTF success 


The CTF’s BC office held its fifth an- (> 
nual fundraiser May 19 at Red- : ) 
woods Golf Course in Langley. 
Nearly 100 people, including more 
than a dozen Generation 
Screwed students, 

joined us to celebrate our 
work and look ahead to 
the 2017 provincial 
election. 
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ALBERTA 


Lack of accountability the 
government's biggest problem 


hen the 

Alberta 

govern- 
ment’s fiscal year- 
end report came 
out, the deficit was 
$324 million high- 
er than anticipated. 
The operational deficit topped $6.4 
billion, the largest budget shortfall 
in decades. 

As usual, the NDP government 
took absolutely no responsibility for 
any of it. 

“Government stabilized fund- 
ing for key public services in 2015- 
16, despite steep drop in oil prices,” 
read the government’s news release. 

The price of oil is a huge factor in 
Alberta’s budgetary woes. The gov- 
ernment does not control the price 
of oil, but it does control its policy 
reaction to it. And so far, that reac- 
tion has been inaction. 

The government’s headline could 
have just as easily read “Alber- 
ta government chooses to increase 
spending beyond sustainable levels, 
failing to address the problem.” 

Alberta’s program spending soars 
above the Canadian average and sal- 
aries for government employees are 
comparatively bloated. Yet the Al- 
berta government has continued 
to throw more and more spending 
items onto the taxpayer credit card, 
compromising the province’s cred- 
it rating and unfairly sticking future 
generations with a big fat bill. 

Since the provincial election last 
spring, Alberta’s credit rating has 


by Paige 
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been downgraded four times, in- 
creasing the likelihood that borrow- 
ing will become more expensive and 
important social services will be- 
come difficult to provide. 

In 2015, the government wasted 
$776 million on debt interest pay- 
ments — money that could have 
gone to frontline service delivery or 
tax relief, but instead was handed 
over willingly to Bay Street banks. 
In 2018-19, the Alberta government 
is on track to blow $2 billion on in- 
terest payments alone. 

The government is now suggest- 
ing it will balance the budget in 2024 


— which would require getting elect- 
ed two more times — but the NDP 
has lost all budget credibility. In 
March, Finance Minister Joe Ceci said 
committing to a balanced budget date 
was “wishful thinking.” Not so, if the 
government actually sat down and 
developed a credible plan. 

From the election campaign for- 
ward, the NDP has talked a great deal 
about “getting off the royalty roller- 
coaster,” but they’ve done no such 
thing. Perhaps when you're the one 
writing cheques it’s much too fun of a 
ride, but taxpayers are feeling queasy. 

When pressed by media, Ceci 


06 Since last spring, Alberta’s 
credit rating has been 
downgraded four times. @@ 


Alberta Premier Rachel Notley gives the thumbs up before Minister of Finance Joe Ceci delivers the 2016 budget. THE CANADIAN PRESS/Jason Franson 
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says his government is going 
to make spending reductions. 
We've heard that repeatedly, 
yet the books show the spend- 
ing is only increasing. 

The government first must 
acknowledge the role its budget 
plays in the economy and that 
it has a big impact on taxpay- 
ers. Endlessly increasing spend- 
ing and taxes has a cost, and it 
doesn’t always work out the 
way governments want. 

Perhaps most interesting 
of all is this: though business 
taxes and personal income tax 
rates both went up last year, 
the overall amount collected 
was down $716 million. Does 
increasing taxes automatically 
mean more government reve- 
nue? Turns out, Minister Ceci, 
it does not. 


P3s can be a winner 
for taxpayers 


ith any government pro- 
gram or policy, refusing to 
look at all available options 


just doesn’t make sense. 

Strangely, that’s exactly what In- 
frastructure Minister Brian Mason is 
doing when it comes to public-pri- 
vate partnerships, as he is refusing all 
P3s for the next five years. 

Conveniently, this virtually guar- 
antees more taxpayer-funded work 
for government unions. Unfortunate- 
ly, it doesn’t work out so well for tax- 
payers. 

In P3s, the government partners 
with the private sector on infrastruc- 
ture projects, benefitting from busi- 
ness expertise. Governments can 
avoid potential cost overruns that be- 
come the responsibility of the pri- 
vate partner. It’s something 
that would make sense to most 
business owners, but is fre- 
quently overlooked by govern- 
ments. P3s can also go beyond 
the building phase and engage 
the private sector in the financ- 
ing, maintenance and opera- 
tions of infrastructure projects. 

Not all P3s make financial 
sense for taxpayers. But the 
P3 model has worked well for 
many Canadian infrastructure 
projects. 

In 2013, competitive ten- 
der for a P3 wastewater facili- 
ty by the city of Regina was opposed 
by the Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees. Union-driven opponents 
gathered enough signatures to force 
a referendum, but they ended up los- 
ing when the project passed with 57% 
support. A Deloitte report estimat- 
ed that the project ended up saving 
a total of $138 million, almost double 
what the city thought it would save. 

In British Columbia, the P3 model 


million, double what | 
the city expected to > 


has helped several major health care 
facilities come to fruition on time and 
on budget. 

In Edmonton, the northwest, 
northeast and southeast legs of the 
expansive Anthony Henday Drive 
were designed, built, financed and 
operated using a P3 model, saving 
taxpayers $624 million. 

These are only a few examples. 

Of course, the P3 model isn’t per- 
fect. As with any contract agreement, 
a fine-toothed comb and a sceptical 
eye are required. But past success of 
P3s alone is evidence enough to di- 
rect that scepticism toward the infra- 
structure minister. 

With the Alberta government 
spending $39.1 billion on infra- 
structure in the next five years, 


A Deloitte report said ~~ an » 
Regina's P3 waste 
water project saved 


taxpayers $138 


Save. 


it’s crucial to en- ~ 

sure taxpayers are get- 

ting the best deals possible, wheth- 
er those deals benefit taxpayer-fund- 
ed government unions or not. There’s 
no good reason to reject any funding 
model without cause. The govern- 
ment should be open to all options, 
especially those that save taxpayers 
money while delivering important 
projects on time and on budget. 
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he time is now for a. 


askatchewan sovereign 


ome- 
S times 
nel a good 
¥ ou idea comes ata 
bad time. 

NS That happened 
WaceChieteng to former Universi- 
Prairie Director ty of Saskatchewan 
president Peter McKinnon when he 
outlined a plan to put Saskatche- 
wan’s non-renewable resource rev- 
enues into a savings account rather 
than simply spending it. When Mc- 
Kinnon released his report, Premier 
Brad Wall thanked him for “his 
thoughtful analysis and recommen- 
dations” and the opposition NDP 
has spoken in favour of the idea. 

Yet, the plan to create a sovereign 


In 2013, University 
of Saskatchewan 
president Peter 
McKinnon outlined 
a plan to put 
Saskatchewan's 
non-renewable 
resource 
revenues into 
a savings 
account 
rather than 
simply 
spending 

It. 


wealth fund 


wealth fund in Saskatchewan has 
collected dust ever since. 
The problem was timing. 
McKinnon released his plan in 
2013. At that time, 23% of the prov- 
ince’s income came from non-re- 
newable resources — that’s about 
$3 billion. If the government had 
started putting non-renewable re- 
source revenue into a savings ac- 
count, it would have had to trim 
spending by billions. So even if the 
government 
agreed that 
the idea 
sounded 
good, ac- 
tually imple- 
menting it would be 
about as much fun as 
leaving an all-you-can- 
eat buffet to start work- 
ing out in the gym. Mc- 
Kinnon recognized this 
problem and suggest- 
ed gradually phasing 
in the plan, but it still 
didn’t happen. 
It’s too bad. If 
Saskatchewan had 
budgeted to de- 


posit even half of its non-re- 
newable resource revenues 
in a sovereign wealth fund 
for the last five years, there 
would be about $6 billion in prin- 
cipal and the interest would pay 
out almost $200 million annually. It 
would have also helped the govern- 
ment restrain spending so that ex- 
penses would be lower today. 

The timing is better now and 
here’s why. 

The hard part is weaning the 


government off its resource revenue. Low resource 
prices have done most of that work. The Saskatche- 
wan government now projects that only 11% of its to- 
tal revenues will come from non-renewable resourc- 
es. That means it’s already learning to live with less of 
the oil and potash money it collected only a few years 
ago. 

Saskatchewan needs to cap the percentage of its rev- 
enues coming from non-renewable resources at the cur- 
rent 11%, with any money above that limit going into a 


Taxpayers force Workers Compensation Board refund 


Workers Compensation Board (WCB) chair Gord 
Dobrowolsky walked over to talk to a few of us af- 
ter a stakeholder meeting. 
“1 don’t know which group told 
its people to email me,” he said. 
We acknowledged that the Cana- 
dian Taxpayers Federation sup- 
porters were behind the email 
blast. “Well, it’s great. We need 
to hear from people and I'll 
read everything they send me. 
“But I did have to turn off my 
cellphone because the emails 
just about buzzed it off the ta- 
ble.” 


I could have been an awkward conversation when 


who get hurt at work. Profes- 
sional insurance analysts as- 
sess how much money the 
WCB needs in the fund and 
any overflow is to be re- 
funded to employers. 
This is an important is- 
sue to all taxpayers. It’s 
obviously important to small busi- 
ness owners who would directly 
receive refunds. But government 
organizations are Saskatchewan’s 
biggest employers, so everyone 
would benefit by digging un- 
necessary cash out from under 
the WCB’s mattress. 
Last year, WCB had $141 
million more than it need- 
ed in its fund and refund- 
ed all of it. 
This spring, the 
WCB announced that 


0! don’t know 
which group 
told its people to 
email me... But | 
did have to turn 
off my cellphone 


Saskatchewan’s WCB col- in its own refund policy that said it 
lects money from employers beca USE th e could send out ee over a five- 
and uses it to care for people ema Is ju st year span. Returning a fraction of 


about buzzed it 
off the table. @@ 


Workers Compensation Board 
chair Gord Dobrowolsky 


sovereign wealth fund. Next year the cap could be low- 
ered to 9% and it could keep going down each year un- 
til it hits zero. 

If resource revenues go up, there will be a plan in 
place to save the windfall. If they don’t go up, the prov- 
ince will be proactively learning to live without them. 
Either way, it’s the right decision. 

Every time a boom goes bust, we promise to do 
things differently “next time.” Now is the time for a sov- 
ereign wealth fund in Saskatchewan. 


it was overfunded by $281 million, but this 
time it refused to say whether it would give 
back the money. 

That’s when the CTE asked its Saskatche- 
wan supporters to email Dobrow- 
olsky and tell him what should 
happen with the money. CTF sup- 
porters nearly wore out his phone. 
The CTF and other organizations 
issued press releases to the media. 
And yet, somehow, the WCB didn’t 
get the message. 

A few weeks later the WCB 
proposed to refund only 20% of 
the money and keep the remain- 
ing 80%. It had found a loophole 


the money was literally the least 
the WCB could do. 

The CTF sent out another email 
and asked supporters to tell the 
WCB what they thought of the new 

lan. They nearly wore out what 
was left of Dobrowolsky’s phone. 
The CTF again coordinated with 
business groups and flooded the media with press re- 
leases. The situation was crystal clear: anything but a 
full refund would be a failure. 

Apparently the WCB had an epiphany. 

At the end of June, the WCB announced it would 
refund all of the $281 million. 

This is a victory that will make a real difference. 
Small businesses will be able to use that money to pay 
down their credit lines and make payroll in a tough 
economy. Refunds will go to school boards and health 
regions and relieve some of the always-growing pres- 
sure on taxpayers. It was the best kind of victory be- 
cause it belonged to hundreds of CTF supporters who 
angrily typed an email and fired it off to the WCB. 
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MANITOBA 
A change in government but 


spending 


t’s always hard to guess 

what people are thinking 

when they step into the 
voting booth. However, there are 
some virtual certainties. For exam- 
ple, nobody voted for the Progres- 
sive Conservatives in Manitoba be- 
cause they were hoping for more 
government spending. 

Unfortunately, that’s what they got with the 
new PC government’s first budget. 

Manitoba has a spending problem. It’s had a spend- 
ing problem for a long time. The previous NDP govern- 
ment ran a long string of deficits. By the time the elec- 
tion came, the operational deficit was projected to be 
$666 million. When the books were finally put to bed 
for the year, that number had soared above $1 billion. 

Manitoba’s NDP government had repeatedly prov- 
en itself to be utterly unconcerned with managing 
the province’s finances, but the voters were very con- 
cerned. They severely punished that government's in- 
competence. Nearly three out of four Manitobans vot- 
ed against the NDP. The finance minister lost his seat. 

Surely that beating sent the message to both the old 
NDP government and the new PC government that 
fooling around with the province’s financial future 
is unacceptable, right? 

Honestly, it’s a bit hard to tell. 

The first PC budget included a deficit of 
$911 million. = 

Even worse, spending went up 3.2%. 
That's right, spending went up after the elec- 
tion. The PCs apparently took a look at the 
books and concluded the NDP spent too little 
and fired an additional half a billion dollars 
out of the treasury. 

Worst of all, there’s no particular plan to j 
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get that spending under control and start 
paying down debt. In fact, the new 
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06 Moody's, an international bond rating 

agency, said the Manitoba “budget offers a 
weak fiscal outlook.” Weak indeed. In fact, 
it's worse than before. @@ 


government says it may take eight years to balance the 
budget. In the political game where careers are meas- 
ured by four-year election cycles, that’s roughly equiv- 
alent to saying the budget might never get balanced. 
Moody’s, an international bond rating agency, said 
the Manitoba “budget offers a weak fiscal outlook.” 
Weak indeed. In fact, it’s worse than before. 
Unemployed former NDP MLAs must be wonder- 
ing why they were so rudely kicked to the curb when 
, the new guys are spending up a storm. 
| Well, there is a difference. 
? First, the PCs have only been in office for 
a few months. While the NDP used to deny 
there was a problem, the new govern- 
ment recognizes that things need to 
change even if it hasn’t done much 
to implement that change yet. Ad- 
o mitting there’s a problem is the 
first step. 
Second, the new govern- 


| The first PC budget 

included a deficit of $911 
million. Even worse, 
spending went up 


3.2%. 98 


ment made a subtle but important 
change that is a big victory for the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation. 
Bracket creep is a gradual and 
insidious way of raising taxes. It 
works like this: Most people peri- 
odically get raises to cover the in- 
creasing cost of living — the num- 
bers on their paycheques are big- 
ger, but so are their bills, so they’re 
not really getting ahead. Howev- 
er, those cost-of-living bumps can 
push people into higher tax brack- 
ets so they have to send more mon- 
ey to the government even though 
they’re not really making more. It'S = 
obviously unfair. 


Manitoba ponders 
carbon taxes 


ampaign platforms are funny things. They’re painstakingly 
put together, poll-tested and debated. But they often go large- 


ly unread. 


Many Manitobans would likely be surprised to read this nugget 
from the Progressive Conservative platform: a “climate change ac- 
tion plan” that includes “carbon pricing that fosters emissions reduc- 
tion, keeps investment capital here and stimulates new innovation in 

clean energy, businesses and jobs.” 


In other words, a new tax. Yes, there are many 
different versions: cap-and-trade, carbon taxes, 
etc. But all of them result in people sending more 


Virtually every other govern- 
ment in the country long ago in- 
dexed tax brackets and personal ex- 
emptions to inflation so that they 
move up with the cost of living. 
Manitoba stubbornly refused to im- 
plement this common-sense solu- 
tion until now. 

The province is now eliminating 
bracket creep. The CTF has been 
fighting for this change in Manito- 
ba for decades. Indexing tax brack- 
ets and personal exemptions will 
provide an important protection for 
taxpayers for years to come. 

Eliminating bracket creep is 
also a tangible sign that the new 
PC government respects taxpay- 
ers. And while it has yet to follow 
through on other important prom- 
ises such as reversing the previous 
government's PST hike, this is an 
important step in the right direc- 
tion. 

However, Manitobans voted 
for change. Big change. The small 
changes the government has made 
so far may be a good start, but 
they're far from enough. If the PCs 
want to avoid the fate of their pre- 
decessors, they'll have to deliv- 

er a lot more 
change in 
the next 
budget. 


money to the govern- 
ment if they do such po- 
litically incorrect things as 
drive to the grocery store or 

keep their homes warm in the 
winter. 


Manitoba has many problems. It 
has a deficit of $911 million. It’s pay- 
ing $874 million just to cover inter- 
est on the debt every year. It’s been 
hit with credit rating downgrades and 
faces the spectre of more in the future. 


Is a new tax on things as elemen- 
tal as driving to work and heating the 
home really something that should be 
a priority right now? 

We asked CTF supporters in Mani- 
toba. More than 90% of those who re- 
sponded said carbon taxes shouldn’t 
be on the agenda right now. When the 
other 10% see what carbon taxes are 
doing to Alberta and Ontario, they’ll 


probably agree with the other 90%. — 


Manitoba needs to do many things, 
but imposing a new carbon tax isn’t 
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the Progressive 
Conservative 
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‘climate change 
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s temperatures soar in A 72.4% increase over the same period, Hydro Ot- 
the summer months, Ss tawa consumers have had a 71.1% increase, and 
so do electricity Hydro One consumers have had a 67.4% av- 
q bills for Ontarians. In winter erage increase. Wages have not even come 
\ we My Many Ontarians are forced y ro close to keeping pace with the increase in 
Kom NN to choose wheth- price of electricity. 
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Ontario is simply out of control. O r go | nto example, in the first six months of 


Ontario customers have seen 2015, the province exported power at 
the largest increase in electrici- a $1.1-billion loss. 
ty prices of anywhere in Canada — more d e bt? If there is an oversupply of a good, the 
than 60% higher than the national aver- © price of that good should drop. It’s one of the 


age between 2006 and 2015. The price of most basic principles of economics that when 
electricity is growing faster than just about anything supply increases, price drops to meet demand. But the 
else in the province. The cost of goods and servic- laws of economics don’t apply in a place where the 
es, measured by the Consumer Price Index, grew by government has essentially dismantled the market. 
about 17.8% since 2006. In contrast, electricity bills in A highly politicized decision-making process has 
Ontario measured by Statistics Canada grew by near- _ meant that despite an oversupply, the government 
ly 50% during that time. continues to sign new contracts for “green power” 
For certain utilities, the explosion of bills has been _ generation at above-market rates. The price of these 
even worse. Toronto Hydro consumers have faced a contracts is then reflected in soaring electricity rates 
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across the province. 

The Liberals are more interested in the photo ops 
generated by wind and solar farms than in the harm 
they are doing to families trying to make ends meet 
and seniors on fixed incomes who can’t afford bills that 
grow at 8% a year. 

The government continues to claim that subsidiz- 
ing green energy creates jobs and manufacturing, but 
the auditor general found that as many as 75% of jobs 
that resulted from the 2009 Green Energy Act were short 
term. 


Ding Dong the O 


dd the Ontario Retirement Pension Plan to the 
A list of projects that the Liberal govern- 

ment has spent tens of millions of taxpayer 
money on that never came to fruition. 

Like the gas plants that we paid over a bil- 
lion dollars not to build, no Ontarian will 
ever see a penny from the government's 
hare-brained pension scheme. 

Cancelling the plan was the right 
thing to do, and something the Canadi- 
an Taxpayers Federation has been call- 
ing for since the idea was proposed. 

The ORPP was a payroll tax that would 
have cost employees 
and employers a 


ry 


—“~. 


combined 3.8% off each paycheque and killed jobs, even 
according to the government's own research. 

But after two years of planning, paying salaries for 
50 employees at the ORPP Administrative Corpora- 
tion, spending more than a million dollars on advertis- 
ing, and setting a budget of $14 million this year, we can 
presume tens of millions of dollars have been wasted 
on what amounts to no more than a large-scale public- 
ity campaign. 

Indeed, the entire motivation behind the ORPP 
may have been a lobbying campaign to pressure the 
federal government to hike CPP rates. This theory is 
supported by the fact that Premier Kathleen Wynne 
spent $1.7 million advertising the plan in the months 
leading up to the federal election, and repeatedly stat- 


The reality is that high-cost hydro leads to job 
losses as manufacturers flee Ontario. The industri- 
al rates in Ontario are higher than that in nearly half 
of all American states, including our closest neigh- 
bour New York. No wonder, when you consider that 
Ontario is essentially providing a subsidy to Ameri- 
can business by exporting our electricity to them at a 
loss. 

Things won’t improve until a rational electricity 
market can be established in the province, and the laws 
of economics replace political decision-making. 


ed that she would cancel the ORPP if the federal 
government hiked CPP rates. 

While it may appear that Wynne achieved her vic- 
tory, since the provinces and federal government 
have reached a deal to hike CPP rates, it is actually 
far less than Wynne had been previously demanding. 

So then why did Wynne walk away from the ORPP? 

The fact is that the large-scale campaign against the 
ORPP run by civil society organizations, including the 
CTE had turned the tide of public opinion against the 
payroll tax. While the ORPP may have originally been 
imagined by the premier as a way of using tax dollars to 
lobby the federal government, and may never have ac- 
tually been implemented, the unpopularity of the ORPP 
as an idea was no longer worth expending political cap- 
ital. 

Without our constant hammering against the ORPP, 
Wynne might not have walked away from her half- 
baked idea. And that would have left us all worse off in 
the end. 
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he Quebec government will 

officially tell you that everything 

is well; that the budget is bal- 
anced and that the credit rating is back 
up a notch, and that one shouldn’t hes- 
itate to congratulate Finance Minister 
Carlos Leitao. 

And yet, his Liberal government is 
guided by the same philosophy as all the 
administrations that have preceded it for decades: gov- 
ern without considering those who fund the govern- 
ment, the taxpayers. Government works on behalf of 
interest groups, labour unions or professional associa- 
tions’ interests rather than yours. Despite what politi- 
cians want you to believe, here are five issues mishan- 
dled during the last spring session. 


by Carl 
Vallée 
Quebec Director 


1. Misbehaviour by 
the transportation 
ministry 


The Quebec government does not hold transporta- 
tion ministry bureaucrats to account. They feel comfort- 
able handing out generous contracts just shy of the sole- 
source limit. 

This spring Quebec media exposed many contracts 
that were barely under the $25,000 maximum that 
would have required a public bid for tender. For ex- 
ample, two $24,500 contracts would be awarded rath- 
er than a $50,000 one which would have required a pub- 
lic bid. Imagine: people paid by our taxes may voluntar- 
ily dodge public contract rules, put in place to guaran- 
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tee taxpayers a good re- 
turn on their tax dollars. 
Such actions under Dep- 
uty Minister Dominique 
Savoie would have been 
enough to have her fired 
from any private busi- 
ness. But in government, 
she was elevated to work 
for the executive council, 
the premier’s ministry. 


2. Uber 


That was not the only 
mis-step by Transpor- 
tation Minister Jacques 
Daoust. It’s been two 
years since Uber came to 
Quebec, and during that 
time the government has 
stubbornly wanted to 
regulate urban carpool- 
ing through the very nar- 
row rulebook of the taxi- 
cab industry. 

This virtual cartel lets 
cabs work with little con- 
sideration for clients, 
who often face high pric- 
es, shortages and impo- 
lite drivers who refuse to 
take credit cards. Fortu- 
nately, Premier Philippe 
Couillard and third-par- 


ies 


ty Coalition Avenir 

Québec (CAQ) were 
right to force Daoust 
to be reasonable. He 


> 


) 


agreed to a pilot pro- 
ject that will, without doubt, show that com- 
petition is healthy and that consumers will 
be the winners. 


6 Our National Assembly 
thought it was a good idea 
to create a provincial long- 
gun registry with a minimum 
price tag of $20 million. Let's 
be clear: one already needs 
a permit to obtain these 


weapons. @@ 
3. Bombardier 


Bombardier was yet another dossier mis- 
handled by Daoust. Once again, corporate in- 
terest trumps taxpayer interest. It’s not com- 
mon sense to subsidize domestic businesses 
to “keep” and “defend” our industries, espe- 
cially when the profitability of such “invest- 
ed” money is dubious. 

A government should create a competi- 
tive economic environment where companies 
will prosper and new job-creating businesses 
will appear. History shows that this happens 
with lower taxes and lighter regulation; in 
short, fewer obstacles. Unfortunately, Daoust 
prefers the obsolete interventionistic mental- 
ity, which is exactly what has impoverished 


Quebec and has left it in dependency for too long. 


4. A useless long- 
gun registry 


Although we can’t properly care for the elderly in 
long-term care facilities, our National Assembly thought 
it was a good idea to create a provincial long-gun regis- 
try with a minimum price tag of $10 million. 

Let’s be clear: one already needs a permit to obtain 
these weapons. Adding another bureaucratic structure 
will do nothing to help potential victims. How many 
more bureaucrats will be necessary to implement and 
manage the registry? The government claims it will 
be able to control costs, just as the federal government 
promised in the 1990s. We all know the results: the fed- 
eral long-gun registry was supposed to cost only a few 
million dollars and instead robbed Canadian taxpayers 
of more than a billion dollars in wasted spending. 

It was a surprising and disappointing move by Min- 
ister of Public Security Martin Coiteux, who was once 
dedicated to the taxpayers. 


5. Parti Québécois 
still talking about 
a referendum 


One might expect the official opposition to give the 
above issues its careful attention. Unfortunately, the PQ 
is too busy debating the mechanics of yet another refer- 
endum on independence during its new leadership race. 

It goes to show that the Quebec political landscape is 
disconnected and ill-equipped to talk about the real is- 
sues taxpayers have to face. Let’s hope that the leader- 
ship candidates will start talking about crucial issues 
and come up with an economic plan that will benefit 
taxpayers. In the meantime, the CAQ will have to keep 
playing the role of unofficial official opposition. 


In short, the last parliamentary session is one best 
forgotten. Fortunately, it’s not too late to improve dur- 
ing the second half of the government’s mandate. We 
hope that budgetary rigour — spending would have to 
decrease before we'd actually experience the “austeri- 
ty” the Québec media like to talk about — will eventu- 
ally reward Quebecers with lower taxes. Considering 
that our marginal tax rate is breaking North American 
records, it wouldn’t be too much to ask for. 
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Atlantic provinces a lightning 
rod for tax hikes 


or most of 

us, July 1 

— Canada 
Day — is a cele- 
bration of all that 
is good about this 
country. 

But for those 
who live in New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland, this year Can- 
ada Day ushered in something 
not so great — tax hikes. Every- 
thing just got a little more ex- 
pensive. 

Both New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland hiked sales tax- 
es. Both previously collected 
a 13% HST (5% GST plus 8% 
PST), but now — just like Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Is- 
land — they demand a 15% 
HST. 

The four Atlantic provinc- 
es have the highest sales taxes 
not just in Canada but in all of 
North America. 

Information obtained by 
the Canadian Taxpayers Feder- 
ation through an access to in- 
formation request shows that 
the HST increase in New Brun- 
swick will have a significant 
impact on working families. 
An average family will pay 
$440 more in extra tax every 
year (even after enhanced HST 
credits are factored in). That 
number will grow depending 
on income. A family earning 
$100,000 (or two working par- 
ents earning $50,000 each) will 
pay $843 more. 

The provincial government 
said the tax increase is need- 
ed to fight its deficit, supposed 


Atlantic Director 
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to come in around $347 million 
this year. However, any rev- 
enue gains from the tax hike 
will quickly be eaten up by new 
government spending. The hike 
in the HST will raise (net of 
tax credits) about $200 million. 
Spending was increased in this 
year’s budget by $275 million. 

The tax hikes couldn't be 
happening at a worse time. The 
economy of the entire region is 
fragile. The Atlantic provinc- 
es suffer the four highest unem- 
ployment rates in Canada (NL 
1st, PEI 2nd, NB 3rd, NS 4th) 
and all except Nova Scotia are 
planning on running a deficit 
this year. 

The HST hike comes on 
top of other tax increases. Just 
three years ago New Brunswick 
raised income taxes, costing 
someone earning $60,000 about 


Starting July 1st 
average working families 
will pay $440 more tax 
because of the increase 
inthe AST, 


$796 more. In Newfoundland 
income taxes were increased in 
this year’s budget by one per- 
centage point and a new “def- 
icit reduction levy” was intro- 
duced which will cost anyone 
earning $55,000 another $100 
and those earning $100,000 an- 
other $700. 

In order for the region to 
prosper and become a net con- 
tributor to Confederation, gov- 
ernments need to implement 
plans that allow businesses to 
grow and make a profit. These 
tax increases work against 
that. 

Tax increases won’t solve 
the region's fiscal problems; 
they make them worse. Rather 
than continually raising taxes, 
it’s time for the region’s lead- 
ers to lay out a real plan for 
growth. 


Household 
Income 


$0-$40,000 -$127 to -$18 


$60,000-$70,000 $417 


$125,000-$150,000 $1,029 


Numbers come from the New Brunswick 
Department of Finance as a result of a Right to 
Information request by the CTF. 
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he New Brunswick govern- 
ment, along 


with tax- 
payers across 
Canada, have 
bailed out a mon- 
ey-losing ship- 
yard in the small 
Acadian community of 
Caraquet that will cost us all 
tens of millions of dollars. 

The Naval Centre is a 

small shipyard that had been 
expected to build and repair 
fishing vessels. It is a joint 


venture of two small north- 


5, things start- 
rocky for the Naval 


shortfall that neither municipality 
was able to cover. Then they were 
unable to get private financing. 
The province swiftly withdrew the 
funding it had committed to match 
those private funds. 

Then that winter, the shipyard 
laid off 28 staff until the financial 
problems could be resolved. 

By this spring, the situation got 
worse. A number of companies 
which had performed work on the 


Caraquet, New Brunswick 
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06 1's promised up to $38 million 
... only some of the money would 
come from the New Brunswick 
government, with taxpayers 
anada expected to chip in 
a federal contribution. 98 
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site filed liens against the centre in 
an attempt to get money owed to 
them. 

That’s when the provincial 
government decided to step in. 

Rather than let the Naval Cen- 
tre go under, the province instead 
went all-in. Instead of the $4 mil- 
lion initially committed by the 
province, it’s now promised up to 
$38 million. Politicians said only 
some of the money would come 
from the New Brunswick govern- 
ment, with taxpayers across Can- 
ada expected to chip in through a 


federal contribution as well. 
When the 
province is run- 
ning a huge defi- 


cit, and the premier 
is running to Ottawa 


Caraquet shipyard 


to ask for yet more 
help, why is the prov- 
ince blowing tens of mil- 
lions of dollars on a money- 
losing shipyard? 

One possible explanation 
is politics. The provincial 
and federal Liberal parties 
hold all of the seats in the in 
the Caraquet and Bas-Cara- 
quet area. This is an old po- 
litical trick. Don’t let a mon- 
ey-losing company go out of 
business; instead, pander to 
the base and hope the party 
gets re-elected. 

Political pork barrelling 
has a long history of losing taxpay- 
ers’ money. There is little evidence 
that handing borrowed cash to this 
shipyard is going to be any differ- 
ent. With so many millions going 
to so many failing projects over the 
years, one would think our politi- 
cians would have learned their les- 
son by now. 

New Brunswick and the federal 
government shouldn’t rescue a mon- 
ey-losing shipyard in Caraquet. But 
no doubt they will, even though all 
signs point to this being yet another 
terrible deal for the taxpayer. [t) 


Photo:Donald Melanson/Flickr/Creative Commons 
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The TaxFighter Award: A brief history 


rom time to time the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation takes a break from criticizing 
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CTF Facebook following surges 


s technology continues to dramatically remake the media 

landscape in which we live, the CTF has prioritized staying on 
top of the latest digital trends to ensure a strong voice for taxpayers 
in the online debates of the 21st century. 

Nowhere has this commitment paid dividends more than on the 
social media giant Facebook, where CTF followers (or LIKES) have 
increased 140% during the past 12 months to more than 37,000. The 


CTF’s Generation Screwed campaign has seen an equally impressive 
jump in support of more than 190% — bringing its total supporter count 


to more than 10,000. 

Part of this increase in support can be attributed to the CTF’s in- 
creased use of online video. On a regular basis you can now see and 
hear from your favourite CTF directors speaking directly to you on is- 
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Staff tweet of the issue: 
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PK Subban should be jumping for joy right now. 
He's going from a 53.1% income tax rate to 
39.6%. He will save $1.48m per year. #qcpoli 
#Habs 
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politicians who waste taxpayer money to pay 
tribute to those who have made an outstand- 


to view online, The TaxFighter Award presents 
viewers with a brief history of the award, its 
importance and, of course, its recipients. 

First awarded in 1997, the award has 
since been used to recognize individuals both 
great and small for their service and dedica- 
tion to taxpayers. 

You can check out this video and more by 
visiting the CTF’s YouTube page: 
www. You Tube.com/Taxpayerdotcom. 


ing contribution to the 
cause of taxpayer 
emancipation. 
Recognition is 
given in the form of 
the CTF’s most pres- 
tigious award: The 
TaxFighter. Now 
available as a video 
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sues important to your wallet and bottom line. 

To follow the CTF on Facebook visit: 
facebook.com/TaxpayerDOTcom 

To follow Generation Screwed on Facebook visit: 
www.facebook.com/GenerationScrewed 


Tweeting out government expenses 


tewart Rand is a web developer in Bedford, NS. When he came across 

a government of Alberta contest to create an application for govern- 
ment open data, he knew exactly what he’d do. Stewart created a program 
that captured government employee expenses that are disclosed online and 
turned them into 140-character tweets. Every 20 minutes it automatically 
grabs, at random, a new expense, takes a picture of the receipt and tweets 
it out for the world to see. 

Unfortunately for Stewart, he didn’t win the contest (maybe the bureau- 
crats whose expenses he is making public were on the judging commit- 
tee...) but being a fan of the CTF, he approached us about sponsoring and 
taking over the app. It's now been operational for 17 months and has tweet- 
ed out over 28,200 government employee and politicians’ expenses. Some 
of those tweets even led to Alberta Director Paige MacPherson blowing the 
whistle on luxury vehicles being used to chauffeur around health officials in 
southern Alberta. Thanks to Paige watching @AlbertaExpenses keen- 
ly, taxpayers are saving thousands of dollars a year. 

The CTF was so impressed with Stew- 
art's work, we recently commissioned him to 
build one for Nova Scotia MLA expenses. The 
new twitter account, @MLAExpensesNS has 
been tweeting since early July and has already 
earned praise from the Halifax Chronicle-Her- 
ald’s editorial board. 


The Chronicle Herald 


Tweet us 
on that 


Our beleaguered Senate caught another break on Wednes- 
day when the Crown dropped fraud and breach of trust 
charges against Sen. Patrick Brazeau. 

It was virtually the last gasp of an expense scandal that 
rocked the country, transfixed us for weeks during a lurid, 
sensational trial, helped bring down a government and 
then fizzled like a dud firecracker as the Liberals replaced 


By the Number 
$2,229 14,867 


The average annual expenditure on restaurant food by Average annual expenditure on income taxes by 
Canadian households Canadian households 
$201 $1,940 
The average annual expenditure on candies and Average annual expenditure on property and school 
chocolates by Canadian households taxes by Canadian households 
$1,182 $440 
Average annual expenditure on meat by Canadian Average annual expenditure on hair grooming services 

households by Canadian households 


$9 


Average annual expenditure on tofu by Canadian 
households 


$269 


Average annual expenditure on pet food by Canadian 
households 
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look like if it was your household? 
BUDGET 


In order to make the numbers more digestible, we’ve divided 
each number in the latest federal budget by 4 million. 
( IF IT LOOKED LIKE x) pa aaa 
HOUSEHOLD BUDGET $71,925 


Annual Spending: 


979,275 


(Including $6,425 in interest 
costs on your credit card debt) 


Amount borrowed on a credit card to 
cover your over-spending for the year: 


97,350 


Credit Card Balance: 


$162,175 
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EVERYONE... | The inside story behind a GREAT Taxpayer victory 


S UT TH Ee How a tiny grassroots campaign, with no money, behind in the polls won 
fy an upset victory against the establishment which outspent them 175 to 1. 
EOPLE The elites thought they had a perfect campaign to impose Canada’s first 
REN a ... —— municipal sales tax on the people of Metro Vancouver: A $7-million, taxpayer- 
VANCOUVER’S ELITE AND DEFEATED tne funded war chest. More than 150 organizations endorsing the plan. 
or . viii On the other side stood the Canadian Taxpayers Federation, with less than 
: $40,000, and its clever, populist No TransLink Tax campaign. Led by Jordan 
Bateman and Hamish Marshall, the NO campaign hijacked the elites’ cam- 
paign strategy and defeated the tax in a landslide victory. It turns out the elites 
had Everyone... But the People. (Kindle & paperback) 


The story of the Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


In the late 1980s, citizen activists who organized “Axe the Tax” rallies to 
oppose the GST came to understand that as long as taxpayers were reacting 
to government decisions, nothing would change. Canadian taxpayers needed 
a permanent, proactive and independent voice to counterbalance the inertia 
of big government. CTF President Troy Lanigan shares the history of one of 
Canada’s most influential advocacy groups: the Canadian Taxpayers Federa- 
tion, now in its 26th year. From the tax revolt of the mid-1990s, to the iconic 
National Debt Clock and the successful campaign to reform bloated Parlia- 
mentary pensions, this book details the ups and downs of running a citizen 
advocacy group in the ever-changing world of Canadian politics. (Kindle & 
paperback) 
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SOC ue ! Why Canadians pay such high taxes 


In this smartly argued and witty account, former CTF director Mark Milke 
explains the other surety in life besides death — how politicians spend the 
tax dollars of Canadians. Learn what the Fathers of Confederation thought 
Canada should look like; how Americans created many of Canada’s taxes; 


| how monopolistic government employees’ unions can break public servants. 
\ There are no sacred cows in Tax Me I’m Canadian. (Paperback only) 
SS 


Buy today at: 


Taxpayer.com/Books 


